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NOTICE. 


Owing to strike conditions, the supply 
of special paper ordered for use in “ The 
Dublin Magazine,” has not reached us in 
time for this number, and we trust that 
the abnormal conditions under which this 
number has been issued will prove a 


sufficient excuse.—The Editor. 
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A Still Night. 


(To the memory of F. M. Dostoevsky). 


By NESTOR KOTLIAREVSKY. 
Translated from the Russian by S. S. Koteliansky. 


E came home in a quiet and peaceful mood. At the literary soirée, 
in which he had taken part, his was the greatest success. He read 
from print, from the published book of his works, a few pages; he read 
stilly and quietly, as though attaching no importance to what he read. 
And the audience did not listen; they remembered well what he was 
reading. When he finished—he finished without flourish, so that nobody 
noticed it at first, the public, dumb for a few seconds, broke out into a 
frenzy. He wasalittle perplexed, and moved, and content. 

In the artists’ room he was also the object of the greatest attention, 
despite the fact that those who had participated in the soirée were all men 
with famous names. He noticed, indeed, that his presence was unpleasant 
to some of them; he detected it not in their words, which were exquisitely 
amiable and gentle, but in their rather uneasy and somewhat constrained 
gestures, with which those amiable words were accompanied. And he 
felt a slight awkwardness, but with this sensation of awkwardness his 
amour propre as an author was quite satisfied... . 

He was the hero of the evening, with all the modesty and undramatical- 
ness of his rdle, and doubtless this literary success had contributed to the 
gentle and still mood in which he returned home. 

For the last years he had observed a change in himself and was puzzled 
by it. He had become more and more immersed in politics. In former 
years, too, politics had troubled him, but now it began to hinder his 
creative activity. He began to feel it. 

The trials for political offences which had become ever more frequent ; 
the Moscow press that began to assume an ever more and more provocative 
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tone—the press with which he had been so long connected ; the great 
ferment in progressive circles, the war with Turkey, and the incessant 
attempts on the life of the Tsar and on various high officials—to speak out 
his mind about all this he considered his duty as a writer, particularly 
after the commotion caused by ‘‘ The Possessed.’’ This novel had con- 
verted him, the moralist and philosopher of life, into a student of current 
political topics. In order somehow to free his creative activity from the 
yoke of the besetting thoughts of the publicist, he had begun to publish 
his ‘‘ Journal of an Author,” and, in the meanwhile he had been thinking 
out the plan of agrandiose novel (“ The Brothers Katamasov ”’) which was 
to be his personal confession, his bequest to Russia, and, maybe, his 
bequest to the whole world. 

He valued each minute of free reflection and creative force for the 
use he could make of it in this work, his last work—he knew it. 

And he felt that to-day at least he would have a few hours of that 
freedom. 

It was late. His wife and children had long been asleep. He 
sat in his study, at his writing table; before him were the proof-sheets 
of his ‘‘ Journal.”” He had begun reading the sheets, but stopped at the 
first page, as he saw that he could not compel his thought in a quite definite 
direction. 

Good, then, he said to himself, let us sit quiet. Enough, I don’t 
want any strife to-day. I don’t want to dispute, either with others or 
with myself. I want peace and goodwill. 

What a successful evening it was, he recollected. I generally dislike 
taking part in these evenings, they always anger me, but to-night it. went 
off quite well—because they did not moan, or cry, or feel indignant, 
and did not speak in evening jackets and white ties to a smartly-dressed. 
public about the wretched condition of the people. 

They always grumble and grieve. Certainly, there are enough 
abominable things; but can’t one ignore them for just one evening ¢ 
Life itself will recall them—why, then, should life be reminded? Read 
us something from the ‘‘ House of the Dead ” or ‘‘ Insulted and Injured.” 
They always come back to it! And I purposely chose something quite 
inoffensive. 

And what beautiful verses Maikov read! and how fortunate it was 
that he finished with Poushkin! With Poushkin such evenings ought to 
begin, with Poushkin they ought to end, if, indeed, you love Russia and 
want to tell the truth about her—without vexing anyone or admiring one- 
self, but admiring—her. 

What Poushkin was to us must at last be told. If this is left to scholars 
they will never do it—they will always be on the look-out for one more 
quotation or note. 

Of Poushkin I must speak, and I will speak, at parting, at my going 
nee before my death, so that I shall not hear their response to my 
words, 
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Poushkin !—but he is a cryptogram that must be divined. A 
hieroglyph. One must know how to read him. There they are all 
standing before that palm-tree, sprung up in the desert. Yes, truly, 
in the desert; for what writers had we before Poushkin or during his time ¢ 
They stand and gaze at it. Do they see much with their bodily eyes ¢ 
A different sight is needed here: it must penetrate into the soil. That’s 
a good word! There, in the soil, are all the roots, all the sap, there is 
the fire that drives everything to the surface, there is the boiling, fiery 
lava of life, which, being thrown up, seems at times so ugly. That con- 
gealed lava they all see, but who has seen the lava melting, there, in the 
hidden places? Thither, into those depths one must descend, plunge 
into the soil. The key to the mysteries is there, in the people; there, too, 
is the mystery of Poushkin. He can’t be understood, without first under- 
standing Russia! Poushkin saw how Russia was growing from the seed 
that God had thrown on the good field, and, therefore, he despised all 
the weeds, since the substance is not in them. Poushkin despised them ; 
he did not make a nosegay of them, as nearly all our writers do; he did not 
offer this nosegay to his compatriots, as if to say, There you are—isn’t it a 
beastly thing: Poushkin loved merriment, health, and laughter. He 
used to get angry—yes! and he had the right to be angry; but he never 
permitted himself to jeer or to weep aloud, either in prose or in poems, 
and never wished to wring tears from people. And this because he knew 
that there was nothing to cry about and nothing to grumble at. The Russia 
that he knew was to him a true pledge of what Russia would become, 
what she must become. Russia is all in the future, and nobody but Poushkin 
understood it. Only he himself realised it; for he himself was that 
future Russia. He is the first ripe blade of corn which that blessed and 
genial soil has produced! Yes, yes, the soil indeed, our soil, and not the 
French and English whom Poushkin read, and from whom—as our wise 
professors say—he borrowed. He a borrower!! What was he in need 
of -—for he carried in himself all mankind ! Is there anything in man at all 
which Poushkin did not know? He could say of himself that he lived in 
all the ages and realised their wisdom. Only a Russian could realise this ; 
for it is Russia who has to utter the last word to the world, even before 
God himself begins to speak. In the service of God Russia was not the 
first-called ; God sent her out the last . . . the last shall be first. She 
is destined to expiate, by understanding and love, the sins of the world, 
and to clothe in deeds the words once announced on the mountain. 

Mountain! H’m! Theze’s the other mountain whither they call us 
so zealously; and he calls us thither who had once tempted Christ 
also on a mountain. But we shall not go there—we shall not! No! 

This sudden thought instantly woke in him a troop of angry and sore 
recollections, and pierced his very heart; he flung his head back in his 
chair and began to tap with his fingers on the table so as somehow to stop 
the current of his thoughts. They stopped; but Poushkin’s image began 
to melt into mist along with them. 
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Thank you for having come to me to-night ! and for having prompted. 
these thoughts in me! I shall utter them aloud—let them either sneer or 
tremble ¢ But how strange that they never occurred to me before, though 
I have always been thinking of Poushkin since my childhood. . . . It is 
always so with me: whatever I think of, whatever I have thought out, 
it always comes out unfinished, unexpressed, invariably requiring a 
continuation. No question on which I express my opinion ever seems 
to me settled, but only outlined. Every time I write the last page of any 
of my novels I regard it as the first page of one not yet written. | Look 
at all the others: how simple, easy, and clear everything is with them ! 
He finishes his story, the curtain falls, the subject is exhausted, the writer 
parts with all his heroes and will never come across them again, and if he 
does, he himself will be bored. Why can’t I part with mines They 
seem to have said all I meant them to say—some of them even died ; but they 
are alive—they have only hinted at what they might have said. How many 
times has he deceived me, my hero, saying: ‘‘ I will come no more”; yet 
he came again to torment me. And I know, when I am dying, he will sit at 
my bedside, and keep on saying : ‘‘ Make haste, tell me at last what you have 
been hiding from me for years; tell me the chief thing—the thing without 
which all your previous words were only hints. Make haste, before death 
closes your lips!” 

But about Poushkin I shall speak out, I shall say everything, once 
for all. After me no one will be able to say anything more about him ! 
I alone can do it and nobody else ; because I alone am his real successor. 
Let them prove to me that he has other successors ! 

And a smile of self-sufficiency distorted his thin lips. 

Let them name any writer who can be called the son of his country 
with a greater right than I possess. I say—country, and not of any part of 
it. From the mouzhik to the Tsar, from the prison to the cathedral— 
that is my country. And where is theirs¢ In such and such a street 
where their coterie meets’ In such and such a society drawingroom ¢ 
In house No, so and so, where their editorial office is ¢ Or in a building with 
an illegal printing press, or, perhaps, there, in free countries, in Switzer- 
land, France, Americas Who loves his country must love it all, with 
all its vices and virtues—just as Poushkin loved Tsar Nicholas, Emelka, 
Pougatchov, Onyegin, and the Decembrists. 

Love! Do our writers understand, indeed, what this word means ¢ 
The great mystery of love consists in this—to understand the love of every- 
one and to be able to feel love variously for others—for the many, for all, 
although you may hate and despise those many for what and whom they 
love. With such love one may love the devil, remaining true to God. 
And to all our writers, how simple all this seems! This is good, and this is 
evil; about good they say a lot of highfalutin’, sugary words, and about 
evil—a lot of harsh and angry words. Evil shall be convicted, laughed at, 
ieered at; and good—praised, of course, without falling into banality and 
triviality. But in their writings to make the good man commit abominations 
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and give the evil one his sanctum—this they won’t do. They haven’t 
sufficient courage, or perhaps they simply don’t understand and see; 
‘talent they have, plenty of it ! 

You must love your enemy before you oppose him. And when you 
can say that you have shared the feast of love with the sinner, the 
criminal, and the murderer, and have enbraced him as a brother— 
then you may begin to oppose him and fight him. By what means ¢— 
this must be thought out. Only not by the means which our enlighteners, 
liberals, radicals, or whatever they call themselves, tell us of. They 
summon us to enmity and hatred, although they pretend to be loving and 
peaceful ; but essentially they glorify dissension and force. Now, when 
there is a force above them, they say they are ready for any self-sacrifice ; 
but I should like to see how they will behave, when they have got the stick 
into their own hands. Will they be capable of any mercy or even of 
condescension, not to speak of lovey Will they sacrifice the least 
thing for their fellow-man—not their friend, but just their fellow-man, 
who may be even an enemy ¢ 

How clearly I feel and understand this mystery of love, and how 
words always fail me when I begin speaking of it ! They say that 
I am vague, mystic, possessed, and the one thing they don’t want to under- 
stand is that nothing great in life is ever clear, that every man who has 
to proclaim something true and necessary—necessary not for a day or 
two, but for ever—cannot speak otherwise than by hints only—and 
that Christ spoke in parables and often did not finish. God ! save 
me from pride! But what can I do if I know and feel that if I do not 
say what must be said, none of them will say it ¢ 

But I shall not die until I have said it. I shall prove that the 
love of Christ is here amongst us, and has not deserted us, that it has 
apostles, and that an imaginative writer—as they call me—can glorify the 
true Christ. I shall perform a miracle, I shall create a hero—a Christian 
as an earthly figure. I shall combine what no one as yet has combined : 
humility with strength—man with God! Nobody has yet succeeded 
in this ! 

And he began to remember all that he had ever read in glorification 
of Christ by the poets of the whole world ; and he could not find a single 
‘creative artist who had preached the true Gospel love, in which the divine 
is fused with the human. Nearly all the names that occurred to his 
memory, roused in him a vague or vivid recollection of something 
inimical to belief in God, or at best indifferent. He remembered the names 
of many writers who painted pictures of human sufferings and spoke of 
various acts of love to fellow-men, of Christian love, and often repeated 
the name of Christ ; but behind all those Christian heroes the God-Man 
was not visible. There were good men chiefly with naive and not complex 
souls. He began to recall the great poets who glorified God, and he 
could not find in them a Christian hero. Dante spoke of dead and not 
of living people, of God’s chastisements and rewards. __He frightened or 
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tempted with promises, Calderon glorified not Christ, not God. even, 
but the miracles wrought by God. In Shakespeare there was not a single 
Christian. He remembered Milton; but Milton spoke of what existed 
on earth before Christ, and the devil overshadowed God. Of the modern 
writers, whom he knew so well, nobody reminded him of Christ-Man and 
God. 

How strange, he thought, for two thousand years we have been 
called Christians, and there has not been and is not a single artist who can 
make us feel that Christ is here and that His servant is here—man on whom 
abides the grace of God. 

But that artist must appear. In the West he will not appear ; there 
for a long time Christianity has been wanting. There is there only a 
sign-board, pretty, but often not even that—a facade with a Christian 
decoration, covering barracks, manufactories, the stock exchange, and at 
best spacious buildings for various meetings. But what, then, can an 
artist-Christian be inspired there ¢ 

If such an artist has to be born, he can be born in Russia only. 

This was not the first time that this idea had occurred to his mind, 
and always his heart thrilled at it; there was so much fascination in it, 
so much sweet poison, so much unutterable joy and bliss ! 

Indeed, I have not said my last word yet, he thought. If I were to 
die presently, I should die unrecognised. People would comment on 
my words at random ; they would put something in place of me; they would 
certainly put something in place of me, either with a spiteful intention, 
or from superfluous love, or through stupidity; but they would pass 
themsevles off as me. God! if only I might say the last word ! 

Yes! I shall create an image of the angel in flesh—he will be a man 
with all the thoughts and passions of man. Mi§racles he will not work ; 
but everyone who meets him will feel God’s grace in his smile, in his 
words, in his looks, in his tears, and even in his laughter. Smiles and 
laughter are needed in life. Christ did not condemn them; although 
He Himself never smiled nor laughed. But this,indeed,is the problem 
which the artist-Christian has to solve—not to repeat Christ’s words, but 
to draw such a sinful man, glancing at whom Christ might say ‘‘ Follow 
Me.” In Russia there are such people! He is in my mind, he is 
in my heart, this Russian apostle of Christ. I shall, at last, create a 
“* positive ” type ! 

And he nearly—nearly broke out laughing, as he uttered this banal 
word, He remembered the various critical articles on almost every page 
of which ‘‘ negative ’’ and ‘‘ positive ’’ characters were discussed ; he also 
remembered a whole gallery of such portraits, and he was amused— 
there flashed across his mind the Rakhmetovs, Svetlovs, Basarovs, Insarovs, 
and Solomins. ‘’ What banality!” he muttered through his teeth. 
Heroes who live only in the market of to-day! Were a ukase of the Tsar’s 
to abolish or to reform this or that condition of affairs, the whole ground 
would be cut away from under the feet of these heroes. These 
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heroes are like dung beetles! Take away the dung, and they have nothing 
to feed on or to live by. A fine hero he who lives only on what he 
condemns! And if there were nothing to condemn—what would he do 
then? There are wiseacres who say that if the devil did not exist, God 
would have nothing to do either. 

My hero will condemn no one, he willlove all. But his love will, indeed, 
be a real condemnation ; whereas our condemners are only occupied 
in inciting people against one another! But, indeed, how queer! All 
our Russian writers, all of them, did one thing only—they condemned 
various monsters. All save Poushkin. And perhaps Tolstoy ; 
but I feel that Tolstoy, too, will end by condemning. And the rest! 
They only knew how to put everyone in the pillory, or they commiserated 
and whined. Could they find in Russia no one of whom they could say 
a good word, with the exception, of course, of themselves—the con- 
demners: True, they painted various sugary nonentities and ethereal 
young ladies, to contrast them with the wicked, vicious, banal, and empty 
people, in whom they wallowed. But why had not a single one of them 
the courage—talent many of them had—to show us a full-sized Russian, 
a Russian to whom we could bow? They did not find him, did they ¢? 
And they were not blind, who looked for him. 

Indeed, I must try to recollect. Griboyedov—of whom did he 
say a good word? Even his Chazky he duped. Lermontov, who 
despised all and everything, except himself; but even of himself—and 
it served him right—he used a number of insolent expressions. Gogol, 
who laughed at everybody, and assured us that he cried. Perhaps he 
did really cry ; but who was better for it¢ Still Gogol understood that 
he had sinned grievously against Russia. He knew that Russia was not 
at all a Gogolian grimace ; and when he felt from afar the Russian prophet, 
without looking into his face, he fell on his knees before him, and rose 
up no longer nor uttered a word. Turgenev, who was more cautious 
in his condemnations: Yet all his head-made heroes and heroines— 
what treacle, what falsehood! And never do his characters think of a 
single complex problem of life. Pisemsky — dirt right through. 
Ostrovsky—a chamber of horrors and monsters. Schedrin—not so 
much laughter as giggling and a bacchanalia of jeering. And that proud 
one, who shams humility, His Excellency, Leo Tolstoy. He certainly 
understood that it was time to stop condemning and to begin loving in 
earnest, not with the lips alone, but with the heart. And his thoughts 
at times are as deep as though he stood in front of an abyss and was being 
drawn into it. He does not jump over this abyss with the dexterity of an 
acrobat, he does not put planks across it, nor does he conceal it with pretty 
flowers ; he stands and looks into this abyss. But that is not enough— 
one must throw oneself into it even at the risk of breaking one’s neck. 
One must plunge into it—every abyss has a bottom: one must learn 
what is happening there and tell people of it. But perhaps he will tell 
something, In ‘‘ Anna Karenin ’—was it worth while to waste so much 
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talent and time on such an empty theme ¢—several pages seem to hold 
out a promise. But of what¢ What can a man with such a cold mind 
and cold heart say: I don’t love him! 

And he began to recall his meetings with many of these men from 
the distant days when in the secret places of his heart he had been so 
jealous of them all for their literary fame, when he had been carried away 
by many of them, had dreamed in their company, had learnt from some, 
had quarrelled with others, had trusted some, and been on his guard with 
others The whole of his life suddenly flashed across his mind, and 
his heart filled with a sense of pride. And, after all, victory was his ! 
But he must make haste. One must not outlive oneself. For every spirit 
in life there is decreed its apogee; after that comes declination and the 
horizon, which, you see now, will grow misty and disappear. Lord, 
I am ready, and if Thou callest me I come without a murmur. One thing 
only I pray from Thee, not for myself, but for those whom I am leaving 
here. Grant me to say my last word, grant that it shall be the last, and 
unlike the words I have said before. This word I have already said to 
myself; I have thought it out and wrought it out in pain. It only 
remains to speak it aloud; and he who will speak it in my name, he is 
here—in my heart. Do not tear him away from me until I have con- 
secrated him to this preaching. Ido not want those who utter my name 
to remember only the defeats of man. I want to see man, and above all 
the Russian man, not chained to the benches of a slave-galley, not at the 
prisoner’s bar, not in a lunatic aslyum, not on Job’s dung-hill. I 
want him to stand on a mountain and to give light to the people. 
Russia must stand on that mountain—Tabor ! 

Every time he pronounced the word ‘‘ Russia’’ a fear seized him, 
a fear for the thing he held dearest in life. For her sake he was jealous. 
of every one. As a man passionately in love is ready to glorify the 
object of his passion, and is not ashamed to confess his love openly— 
just as a man in love is capable of indulging in a fit of jealousy before his 
beloved, of being rude to her and of revealing intimate things in a fit of 
passion, so he, too, who openly confessed his love for Russia and made 
passionate love to her in the public place before all, at times said to her 
face, without ceremony, harsh words. | But he refused to admit the right 
of others to condemn her ; he forgave no one who abused her. But when 
hymns were sung to her, they seemed to him so banal, so trivial ! 

All who praise her see in her an earthly creature who may at times 
remind us of the heavens; to me she is a heavenly creature, who has 
to be told about earthly matters. Many think that she has already 
obtained the right and can communicate to the world the necessary word. 
and act ; but I consider her still unordained, sinful, sinning in many ways, but 
called to become saintly. She has not passed her trial ; not all the devils. 
have as yet tempted her;she has still a long road of sin and temptations. 
to tread before she plunges at last into the waters of the Jordan, before 
the voice is heard: “* This is my beloved daughter!’ The temptation 
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is great and the sin is great; but in the Magdalene also there were once 

seven devils. Yet He appeared to her first, He who rose from the grave ! 
Everything is a miracle in the life of Russia ; everything is an act of heavenly 
grace, in her past and in her future ; the present alone is alarming. 

These strange ideas flashed before him at times like lightning, and 
he gazed at them for long, luxuriating in them, as though they had been 
suggested to him by someone else, and he himself had not conceived 
them. Indeed, what historian was he, what scholar or profound politician 
to think of Russia in the way he did¢ With him all was vision and revela- 
tion. If he ever felt and realised what faith is, it was in such moments 
of illumination. Thus, indeed, has one to _ love. Let them 
overwhelm him with arguments, with heaps of facts and historical con- 
siderations, which were all against him—let them. That is wisdom 
visible and ostentatious ; but there is another, a higher wisdom! And he 
experienced a peculiar painful joy each time he encountered a strong 
opponent—as though he wished to say to him, as the old Christians said : 
“* Torture me, stone and burn me, so that I may love my God more pro- 
foundly and believe in His revelations. Strike blows at my faith ; the 
stronger will become the roots with which it drives itself into my soul.’ 

In that still night, his faith in Russia, begotten and fed in him by so 
much suffering, filled, suffused, enveloped, and absorbed all his being. 
Thought and dream, reminiscence and hope, sadness and joy were 
mingled together in one religious sensation of holiness, which he 
approached so closely that he formed, as it were, an indivisible part of it. 

Why and wherefore argue about it ¢—he asked himself. Why look for 
proofs when everything is so simple, so clear’ Everything that is so 
clear—must also be true. . . 

- A great people! What has it been up till now to its neighbours, 
the proud ones, who consider the Russian people barbarians’ In the 
remote times of old the Russian protected them from the invasion of 
wild hordes of the East. For long centuries, whilst they, in the West, 
spilled rivers of blood, the Russians took no part in their orgy of blood, 
and in stillness was preparing himself for the future. He was silent and 
thought his own thought—his own! He, too, succumbed to the 
temptations of evil; but in the chronicles of his modest domestic life 
are there not long series of pages full of high moral virtue, and are there 
in all these pages so much blood, so many horrors, so much evil, as there 
are in the pages of the history of other peoples ¢ When and where did our 
people manifest that insatiable lust for gain and for conquests which has 
become so frenzied an insanity in the rest of the world: As soon as our 
people found their natural frontiers, they confined themselves within 
them; and if they extended their territories—which spread now so wide 
—were these conquests? Did they impose their will on anyone with 
fire and sword? We fought with a minimum of bloodshed, and gave the 
conquered a hundredfold more than we had taken from them. It 
was always for the defence of outraged truth that our people took up arms. 
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With their bones they paid for any outrage inflicted on justice.. Not 
themselves did they defend when they overthrew Napoleon; on the 
bastions of Sebastopol they no more died for themselves than they are 
dying now in the Balkans. For the truth of man and for the faith of God 
they always fought and grew and became strong; for they had been fed 
on truth.. They were repaid with ingratitude and mockery for their 
simple heroism; they were derided, as they have been derided in Berlin ; 
but Christ, too, was spat upon on his way to Golgotha. 

Our people are God-bringers; for they are strong and humble, 
and know what suffering means. There is not a schoolboy in Russia 
who does not speak of the sufferings of the people ; but who has realised 
the significance of this suffering ¢ 

And in the middle of these pathetic thoughts a sudden idea flashed 
across his mind and upset their solemn march. 

And could one say, he thought, that the Russian people have suffered 
really and trully? If they are God’s chosen people and sent to preach, 
then the truthfulness of their preaching must be attested by quite unusual 
suffering, not the suffering in which the body groans, but in which the 
soul groans; for it is said that before the coming of Christ there will 
be great sorrow on earth. 

But are the Russian people worthy of the crown of real suffering, 
the crown of great sorrow? Are their brows bleeding from the stings 
of the thorns: Sufferings they have endured, of course : foreign bondage, 
the wars of the princes, Ivan the Terrible with his bodyguard, the violence 
of all those who ought to have loved them and protected them, starvation 
of the body and of the mind, and poverty. These sufferings are not enough. 
Perhaps the real suffering is still to come, and the greatness of the vocation 
must correspond to the heaviness of the cross which they must bear on 
their shoulders. Russia’s cross is not ready yet; but it awaits her. In 
what, then, will those sufferings consist? How to divine them? God 
brought His chosen people to terrible abasements; He drowned them 
in the depths of sin and chastised them with every chastisement. . . . If 
we are the chosen people, then . . 

His affrighted thought could not stop its course. 

Suffering! But how and why will it come? Will it come on us 
as a bolt from heaven¢ There are such chastisements as those in which 
the innocent and the pure suffer to redeem the guilty. But this is cruel, 
so cruel that it needed God Himself to undergo such unmerited suffering 
to reconcile us toit. And we, even with the memory of Christ’s sufferings 
before us, are not reconciled to injustice so glaring. 

It is the guilty who ought to suffer, and chastisement should be 
deserved. The sacredness of suffering arises from the genuineness 
and gravity of the sin. . . . In order to know the truth one must pass 
through falsehood ; otherwise one would not distinguish falsehood from 
truth ; in order to know the value of truth one must ascertain what is 
non-truth. What a number of saints have been sinners before they 
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became saints! One must fall in order to rise. God needs our fall, 
.or He would have long ago allowed the devil to repent; and Peter 
had to renounce Christ before he became the stone on which the Church 
is built. One has to be submerged in the sea of sin to have after 
that the power and force to walk over its waves as on dry land. And 
now, will she—Russia—be submerged in that sea¢—and will she 
renounce Christ. She—the God-bringer ! ! 

In terror, in cold terror, before this idea he began to look into its 
yawning abyss... . 

He wanted to fall into it instantly, and with a fury of despair he began 
to imagine all possible sins and horrors in order to present to himself 
a horror beyond which imagination could not go, when all that was 
monstrous and terrible should be exhausted. 

He began to dig in his memory for all kinds of sins and moral 
monstrosities, all sorts of crimes, all species of spiritual and moral per- 
version which he had encountered in his life; he remembered all the 
criminal and debauched ideas which he had uttered himself. 

All this is not enough, he thought—all this is too paltry! 
Then what should it be? What, now? What is the most horrible, the 
most monstrous thing that can be imagined ¢ 

Our people shall renounce Christ! In the villages are now dis- 
seminated all sorts of booklets in which it is declared that there is no God; 
they say it, our “‘ Nihilists,”” as they were formerly called, or ‘‘ Populists,”’ 
as they call themselves now. The people do not believe them and even 
hand them over to the authorities. But suppose they believed them ¢ 
Suppose they betrayed Christ ¢ 

They would then destroy God’s temples, jeer at His sanctuaries, 
drive away and kill the priests. This is the sin God needs. God 
permitted the pagans to destroy His churches and to profane His sanc- 
tuaries ; to various heretics he permitted all blasphemies. | He must 
then permit the Christians therhselves, his children, to indulge in pro- 
fanation ; then will be committed the sin that brings great suffering, 
the great sorrow that has been promised. Great will be the sorrow, and 
it will be begotten by the unprecedented sin. 

Christ they will renounce, and the Tsar they will kill! What 
length of years they have been hunting the Tsar, since the days of 
Karakosov. How many were they, all those attempts ¢—one, two, three, 
four. God still preserves and works a miracle. Is not it a miracle -— 
Karakosov, Paris, the Summer Palace, the Koursk railway, the Winter 
Palace. And what if—if He permits’ God has often chastised 
impious and wicked kings ; but this one is not wicked, nor impious. God 
has chastised various monsters and despots ; but this one is not a monster, 
nor a despot. But suppose He permits this, suppose this sin is also 
needed by Him¢ And this terrible deed will be wrought not by a 
foreigner, not by a stranger, but by a Russian, of the people. 

And when the shepherd has gone, all the flock will be scattered : 
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brothers will begin to fight against brothers, children of one mother will 
hate one another and begin devouring one another. And each one, killing 
his brother, will think that he is doing something which is pleasing to his 
mother. And there will come to pass all that God foretold when His 
disciples asked: How shall all this come to pass¢ Yes, all this will come 
to pass, and the cup of sin will be drunk to the dregs. Then the sacrifice 
will be ready, the sacrifice pleasing to God. And no miracle is needed. 
All the furies of hatred and darkness are present even now. Are 
not those who keep talking of love and truth, while sharpening the knife 
against one another, inciting men to hatred and enmity’ Do not they 
vow love to their mother—their country’ The people do not hear them 
as yet, and do not yet understand what they are arguing about. But 
what if they throw the torch of hatred into the villages, and quiet, 
God-loving, martyred Russia is set ablaze from end to end¢ Perhaps 
this sin, too, He needs. 

Before him passed a series of pictures, most monstrous, most hellish, 
which only his imagination could conceive. He no longer thought 
of anything. He could only dully, as in a nightmare, attend to the 
pictures that swam past him. All his fear, all his love, and all his hatred 
fused into a sensation of incredible pain, which was the more terrible 
in that it was caused not by anything that existed in reality, but by a 
phantom, arising out of the depths of his soul. With that phantom it 
was impossible to argue, to struggle; he could only be horrified by it and 
wait until it left him. 

Dead silence was around. Hedidnot stir; his half-opened eyes did 
not see what they were looking at. This lasted for some time. A 
strange sound suddenly awoke him. With a plaintive flicker the 
flame in the little lamp before the icon sighed and went out. 

And this trivial, ordinary sound conquered the power of man’s 
imagination. The nightmare was cut short, 

There somewhere, in the profound depths of his heart, his thought, 
captivated by the nightmare, began dully and indistinctly to revolt against 
the pictures of horror, and reacted to them with a groan of indignation. All 
this is lie, he kept on thinking, at first indistinctly, and then ever more and 
more resolutely and boldly. All this is a lie! A terrible lie! The lechery 
of a dream! Madness! All this—is I myself! I! my accursed 
nature! The folly of my spirit! I frighten myself and deafen myself, 
as though I were afraid lest someone‘else should frighten me. At moments 
it just seems to me that he himself—the Devil—comes to me, 
seats himself on this table, and carries on a conversation with me. 
And he tempts me with his diabolical sophistry and calumny against 
God and man. In olden times, they say, he used to come to those 
whom he feared. But strange! when he begins talking it seems 
to me that it is myself who is talking. He takes away myself from 
myself. No, 1! don’t repulse and curse him; my soul, like a frightened 
bird, cannot take away its charmed eyes from his serpent look. And 
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I answer him in a whisper, in a whisper, as though I loved him—I who 
-hate him ! 

Or, indeed, perhaps one must love evil in order to start fighting 
against it ! 

They will renounce Christ, kill the Tsar; children of one mother 
will be set one against the other. What nonsense! All this has been 
gone through in other countries. There happened everything, and if 
we suppose that all this will happen to us, too, then there is no difference 
between “‘ us” and ‘‘them’’; and if there is not this difference, then 
there are no ‘‘ we’’; we have no task, no vocation; then we are simply 
and plainly plagiarists. Why, then, have we been given our Orthodox 
faith—faith, and not pride of the intellect as in the West? _If this faith 
condoned all that has happened there, we are botind to conclude that 
the meaning is that it does not exist, and that the Apostles and Fathers 
of the Church had no need to hand it over to our keeping. It should 
have perished there in the service of the Roman barracks or in the Byzantine 
brothel! But this faith remains, it does exist, so all the rest, then, must 
be an absurdity! The Tsar! He has reigned for hundreds of years, 
and the people have never lifted their hands against him. Or if anyone 
did venture to do so, it was not the people, and if it was anyone of the 
people, God always averted that hand. So it will be, too,in the future; 
for otherwise there is again an absurdity, the unnecessary repetition of 
what has already been done there. 

That was there; but here... And fratricide! Men are always 
men, not angels. In olden times, under Stenka, Rasin, and Pougatchov, 
these things happened to us, too; but it was so long ago, and will not 
happen again, because we all, from the Tsar to the mouzhik, are by nature 
the most convinced of democrats. Where are they—those class pre- 
judices or exploiting tendencies—among us¢ Among us, where nearly 
the whole army of the discontented, the revolutionaries included, consists 
of noblemen, Our noblemen have even frightened the West with their 
demagogy. And we talk of class dissensions ! 

His thought, diverted from ghosts had at once found the old road so 
familiar to it. There began to speak in him the embittered publicist 


and politician. And wrath, terrible wrath, replaced all fears. His 
heart heaved with furious hatred—hatred of whom: Of all those 
who prevent men from loving, who incite to enmity, who revolt. With 


revolt the Devil began, he who first fell away from God; he was the 
first who wished that God’s will should reckon with his will—he stirred 
men to revolt, to revolt against life as God commands it to run, and against 
men to whom the power has been given by God to order life. From 
him, from that first rebel, who said that he loved men, and defended 
their rights ; from him, from that first mutineer, there came all the rest, 
all these big and small devils who are wandering about the land and 
confusing men with visions of that paradise from which they themselves 
have expelled him ! 
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His anger raged. Scenes of past history rushed before him. 
He remembered various glorified names, names of his acquaintance, 
names of men whom he had met, men to whom he had spoken; the 
recent manifestations of the Russian spirit in revolt came to his memory ; 
he was surrounded by an innumerable crowd of young and old people, 
of men and women ; their faces were hot with anger, with bold assurance, 
arrogance and conceit. 

Oh! how I hate them, those who hate without love and who love 
words, but not man !—the blasphemers of Thy name! Their war is 
elemental—war without end. Peace to them is self-destruction. Lord ! 
bless my anger; for it is for Thee that it takes up arms ! 

He got up from his chair and began trimming the lamp of the icon. 
. . + The rays of its light flickered and glided over the face of the Saviour. 
It seemed that the icon moved and the meek, loving eyes looked as if alive. 
And he began gazing into them. 

Do not deprive me of my anger, but bless it, he murmured. My 
anger is pure in Thy sight. Grant that my heart is full of hatred now ; 
but when, when have I done wrong even to one of those whom I hated ¢ 
Is there one man in the world who could say of me: he struck me, 
injured me, did violenceto me¢ I hated and fought with the word, but 1 
did not unsheathe my sword ; and if my word was a*sword, then with 
the same sword were girded the prophets who loved their people, the 
prophets who prepared Thy way. Thou camest to utter the great word of 
love and humility ; but before Thou camest all the words of wrath had 
been uttered. Thou couldst not have repeated them. Thou taughtest 
all-forgiveness at the time when Thy cause on earth had just begun to 
be born, when Thou foresawest, but didst not behold, the abomination of 
desolation in Thy flock. Thou hast been injured and tortured by Thy 
enemies, but not by Thy children. In Thy name, violence and murder have 
not been committed, and yet Thou couldst not at times refrain from wrath. 
What wouldst Thou say now if Thou camest again onearth? Wouldst Thou 
repeat Thy words of all-forgiveness, if Thou sawest into what they had 
been turned¢ And wouldst Thou go again to die on Golgotha for these 
people—for Thy sons who renounce Thee, for the seeing ones who have 
blinded themselves, for the enlightened by Thy light who love darkness ¢ 

And if Thou wast to repeat to them Thy words of love, and to receive 
from them again outrage and death, would Thy work here on earth be 
saved or strengthened by it¢ With words of love, of love alone, Thou 
Thyself wouldst ruin Thy cause and allow the wolves to devour Thy 
flock and its shepherds. Wouldst thou, indeed, respond with love to the 
abomination of the world—Thy world, baptised in Thy name? But Thy 
designs are unknown to us; yet our heart is known to us. We are Thy 
prophets and the forerunners of Thy coming kingdom; do not take 
away from us the sword of wrath, of the wrath of Thy Father, but keep 
us from deeds, evil, cruel, and revengeful! Thy people will realise all- 
forgiveness, and love, and humility ; but in doing Thy will let the people 
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know that it is strong and formidable, that it is meek, not because it is 
‘weak. Lord! bless the wrath of the just! since this wrath is for the 
good of the land ! 

And the land we love, and its blessings and joys !—the two lands we 
have—earth and heaven. 

The icon-lamp was burning bright and evenly. 

And suddenly—as by a miracle—he felt relieved, peaceful, and 
joyous. Whether it was that his spirit became tired of wrestling, or that 
his old body succumbed—the anger of which his soul has been full to 
the brim disappeared and dispersed as quickly as it had blazed up. 
How often had he noticed in himself that change! How often would 
anger, that had rushed like a simoom across his whole spiritual being 
subside suddenly ; as once the storm was stilled, yielding to the heavenly 
command. He became gentle and tender, as though the angel of peace 
spread his wings over his wounded and tortured heart. He felt something 
miraculous in such a transformation, and he had come to see in it not an 
act of free-will, but the descent of a heavenly influence—as though 
God touched his heart with His figner and put a seal of silence on his 
lips to prevent them uttering threats and curses. How frequently in 
everything he spoke and wrote there broke forth this spring of love, of 
most tender, sensitive, pitying, and humble love; and this love, in horror, 
listened to his words of indignation, wrath and passion! He loved this 
love of his so deeply, as he loved his hatred. 

All these angry clouds which had assailed his soul had been swept 
away, the thunderings of his warring and indignant thought had been 
stilled, and the bright, deep, clear heaven of love covered like a dome 
the whole earth. It was a flood of unsetting light, in which all the 
shadows of life melted, in which all that was human, all earthly, was 
drowned. The line set between earth and heaven vanished. On the 
stone on which the tired head of the earthly pilgrim had rested Jacob’s 
ladder had been again set up. 

All was peace and stillness round him and in him. He stood before 
the icon ; but on his wrath, which was no more, he asked for no blessing. 
The icon and the lamp burning before it seemed to him at that moment 
like an answer to his troubles and to the sufferings of his spirit; and an 
answer to the sufferings of all the people on earth—to the suffering of all 
creation. There in the inaccessible heavens a great mystery was being 
performed, a mystery visible to none—the mystery of stern love that must 
have enemies so as to make manifest to its adversaries its beneficence, 
force and might, so as to make manifest its triumph for the glory of its 
Creator and Source. On all the infinite and timeless creation there fell 
from the heavens these rays of love, all-absorbing and all-penetrating ; 
and the earth was warmed by them, the earth—that grain of sand 
lost in the bottom of the shoreless sea of the Universe, invisible and 
imponderable in its insignificance. And for this grain of sand God had 
found so much love and grace! For the salvation of those who live on 
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it He devoted His Son to suffering—earthly sufferings it is true, yet 
sufferings! He—the All-Gracious and All-Loving! If to the earth, 
the insignificant earth, He gave so much love, surely He has not left the 
other earths, the millions, milliards of earths, without a ray of grace ¢ 
Who knows ¢—perhaps now, at this hour even, He breaks somewhere 
the bread with His disciples, awaiting death on the cross. 

Great and vast is the cause of love, and it has no end or beginning ; 
and, to remind us of it, this lamp is glimmering. 

He went away from the icon, without taking his eyes off it and sat 
down in the chair. The last hours of the night were ending. He wanted 
to wait for the first rays of the morning star, as he so often waited. 

The candles were going out. He put them out, and once again 
glanced at the icon lamp burning bright. He closed his eyes and began 
to wait. He thought of nothing—just little fragrants of thoughts were 
crossing his mind and vanishing. 

Soon the church bells would call to early Mass. An empty 
church, plunged in darkness, and a few dim candles before the icons and 
on the altar. Well, the bell would ring—and although it would not 
awaken the sleepers, it would utter its voice and bless them, And those 
bells would begin ringing all over Russia, from the White to the Black 
Sea, from Kiev to remote Kamchatka. She is asleep, the land of 
miracles, and awaiting her hour. She keeps her treasures, buried 
in her hidden places; not the treasures that serve Mammon, and after 
which all her neighbours lust, but other treasures of which those neighbours 
are not aware. In the very depths of her soul these fortunes are buried, 
and only await God’s command to shine forth in the dark sky like stars. 
and to show the road to all those who on earth seek the new Bethlehem. 
And it will be found, the new Bethlehem, and again will a manger stand 
there, and around it simple folks and princes of the world will gather and 
bow to it. All the voices of the false wisdom of the world will become 
silent before the song of love and peace which will break forth from the 
heavens ; the shadows will fade and the darkness will melt away under 
the ray that shines from the East. God will again come down on earth 
to us and will be with us, but not to be crucified again. Punishment 
will no longer be possible. Punishment, inflicted by God or men, 
has for ever fulfilled its vocation ; so let the memory thereof be effaced 
from the earth. She alone, love’ only, will take everything unto 
herself—she will embrace the whole world; but her herald will not 
be God, but men themselves, simple people, poor people, people pure of 
heart, Russian people, people of the earth. 

Earth ! Earth ! he repeated—that earth of which we have so much! 
To kneel down to her, to bow to her, to kiss her, 

He bowed his head, and calm tears poured from his eyes. 

In the dawn the outlines of the windows began to show clearly. 
A new day arose—to disturb and kindle again all those clear, assuaged, 
and confident thoughts which then, in that still hour, enveloped his heart 
so closely and so gently. 
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By SEUMAS O’SULLIVAN. 


T has always been my opinion that life still held adventure for the 
man who had a choice of two roads-to his business in the morning. 
At one time a threefold choice was mine; but being young and thrifty— 
for in Dublin it is only the old who are prodigal—I used but two of these, 
and the third I left untrodden, put by, as it were, and invested, regarding 
the mere idea of it as a percentage to be drawn upon and used without 
prejudice to the invested sum ; even as I had, in earlier days, left untrodden 
the great road which shone away into the sunset around the corner of the 
street in which I lodged, or that path “ beyond the poplars ’’ which my 
friend and I had, for a like reason, left unexplored; believing, as we 
then believed, that “ to exchange the imagination for the reality was a spend- 
thrift policy.”” Of the two roads, then, by which I might reach the city, 
and my daily labour, one brought me through frequented streets and by 
semi-decayed houses, past those dingy shops outside of which I have 
so often seen the little sad-faced milliners, with their tiny step-ladders, 
hanging up their miscellaneous displays before the hours of business 
called them to their sad vigils in the half light behind the counters, where 
they sat all day like spiders in dusty webs. 

All these streets had names which must have been familiar to me, 
for I had passed through them many times; but in my thoughts they 
formed but one highway, lit up for a moment, and forever as the way 
which held the House of the Beautiful Servant. 

The House itself had nothing in particular to strike the eye or the 
imagination, except that it was old and, as often happens in the older 
houses of Dublin, it had beside it one of those gardens—so fashionable 
a hundred years ago—consisting of a small grass plot surrounded by trees. 
Such a garden as should have held in its centre (and indeed it may have, 
though I never saw it) a sundial. For me it held but one thing. 

It was, I remember, a glorious morning of an unusually early spring. 
The sun shone on the garden and on the golden hair of the young servant 
who was polishing the brass name-plate on the hall-door as I passed, 
and by the grace of the gods or by some divine accident, she paused in 
her work for a moment as I went by and looked and gave me a smile 
which was a portion of the sunlight. 
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And so I saw her as I would have chosen to see her with the sunlight 
on her golden hair and on her smiling lips, and the delicate young blossoms 
of the lilac and laburnum for a fragrant background to it all. 

So I saw her; so I remember her, and will, while I am still allowed 
to see the trees and the sky above them, and so that way to the city became 
iransfigured and named anew. 

My other path to the office led me by quiet canal banks and past 
the old barge, which lay so snugly upon the lazily flowing water, with 
the weeds and grasses growing upon its decaying deck. Those canal 
banks were always a joy to me for as the days drew on towards Spring 
the multitudinous plants appeared in their order by the quiet margins— 
Celandines and golden dandelion, daisies and the omnipresent coltsfoot 
with its faint perfume of heliotrope and mignonette. Many memories 
are stored in my thoughts of these journeys of mine; but this way, too, 
had one outstanding feature, for in my walk to the office by this “ water- 
way ’’ I passed the house of the Canary. 

It hung in a little cage, in a little window, in a little house. I had, 
quite foolishly no doubt, grown to cherish the idea that the little bird had 
come to know me, and more than once, as I passed, I had seen its head 
turned sideways, which is surely the correct salutation of a canary to his 
accepted friends. On those mornings when I had to be in early at my 
office, I missed that passing glance, for on those mornings the cage 
was still covered with the cloth beneath which my bird friend used 
to sleep. 

One such early morning I remember with curious vividness, for 
on passing the little window I looked in, and lo! there was the canary 
in an uncovered cage. They had forgotten his canopy on the previous 
night! As I went on my journey citywards I could not get the incident 
away from my thoughts. I saw the little room again as the evening 
shadows began to fill it with strange lights, and then, as the night drew 
on, I could see my little friend settle himself to the untroubled darkness 
of his accustomed sleep. Perhaps he had actually closed his eyes when 
strange and terrible things began to happen. Great lights flashing past 
the window. _ Perhaps a passing cat with eyes like lighthouses looked 
into the room. A passing motor car—false dawn—set the little heart 
thumping in his breast. And now, perhaps, hereditary fears, ’til now 
unknown, began to awaken some strange dim memory of a tropical 
forest and predatory things crawling through the gloom. The hissing 
of the water about the rushes by the canal bank, a sound unheard by day, 
recalled, perhaps, that deadly unfeathered thing which was the terror of 
their forest life, made him shudder as the hissing of the snake used to make 
him cower more closely in his comfortable nest, closer against the 
feathered nestlings beneath protecting wings. All the terrible 
threatening of the forest at night time began to stir again as the night 
wore on. Not until the first faint ray of real morning began to trickle 
through the dusty window did he find any peace. Then with the full 
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sunlight came confidence again, as to our father Adam when he looked 
again on that fair garden after the terror of his earliest night. 

I hurried citywards, for my thoughts had kept me lagging, and as 
I entered my office the stern official who ruled me looked up from his 
desk. “You are half-an-hour late.” My watch had deceived me. 
I took my place meekly, with a murmured apology, but somewhere a 


little song of thanksgiving was being chanted, for the canary had been 
covered, after all ! 
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Hawatian Folk Song. 


The refrain means “From the cold,” and it is pronounced 
“ee kay anoo, ay.” The title of the poem in the original is 
‘Poli anu-anu,” ‘“ Breast cold-cold.” 


I call on you, beloved : 
Breast so cold, so cold: 
O so cold am I— 

I ke anu, e. 


How very cold the rain is, 
How very cold the dew! 
Body all a-shiver— 

I ke anu, e. 


How if we two put— 
Just to fend the cold— 
Arms around each other ¢ 
I ke anu, e. 


Translated by Padraic Colum, 
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The Policeman. 


The Policeman. 
By JOHN ‘ORWELL. 


‘THE tall policeman at the crossing was thoroughly bored, every inch 

of him, and there were seventy-five of them in his great carcase, 
ached with a sense of infinite boredom, of hugeous inanity, of greatness 
misplaced. 

The sunlight bored him ; and the blue sky of summer, and even the 
traffic, to others an inexhaustible source of terrible and dangerous 
adventure, bored him almost to tears. The too-obedient motorist, the 
almost obsequious carmen, the crawling and servile pedestrians filled 
him with disgust. He would have hailed with joy a revolution in the 
traffic. The cabman who had, some weeks ago, driven furiously past 
his uplifted hand (remembering, doubtless, some far-off incarnation in 
which he had delighted to gather dust on Roman courses), the motorist 
who had once gone mad in mid-traffic; even the bullock, who had but 
a few days since suddenly remembered his native fields and pastimes 
to the scandal and terror of the public, had been a welcome break in the 
everlasting monotony. 

But, to-day, since early morning, with a single interval, he had stood 
there monumentally inane, without an incident worthy of his condescending 
glance. It was nearing three o’clock—the dullest hour in the day. The 
morning parade, with its occasional advent of a fair face worthy his 
notice—the consequent half-timid side-glance, which acknowledged his 
silent approval—was over. 

The clerks and business men of all kinds were returning to their 
various tasks. 

He saw the little ex-bookmaker coming from the public-house in 
which he had spent the morning, and making for those more northern 
premises in which his evening would be passed, his old hard hat perched 
jauntily upon his microscopic forehead, his old dust coat, ragged, but 
with a lingering suggestion of some ancient sporting fashion, flapping 
about his diminutive legs. He walked with that exaggerated roll which, 
it was said, he had adopted as a permanent mannerism, in order to detract 
attention from the more involuntary roll of his later hours. 

“Now, where the blazes,” he thought, “does that fellow get the 
money for all his drink¢’’ But there’s a power of fools in the world, 
to be sure!” 

Then he saw the other familiar figures, long and short, dressed and 
half-dressed. Those writer fellows, too, with their long hair and their 
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soft hats, and their hand-me-down clothes, strutting about or standing 
in the street, to talk to each other about nothing. 

“ One of these fellows put me in a book once, I’m told: some damn 
story about myself and a little young flapper! I wonder now what he 
said about me. The damned impudence of him! [I'd be hard set 
before I’d read that stuff, anyway. A queer b—— lot, surely! Where 
the half of them gets their living beats me. _It’s a queer, soft place, surely, 
is Dublin. You wouldn’t find the likes of that in London, now; they do 
something there, anyhow, and they’re always in a hurry, I’m told. 
Some folk get their livin’ easy. Here am I now since early morning 
with only a little while for dinner, and I might as well be——the sudden 
bend of the knees—a favourite gesture with the force—finished the incom- 
plete thought. The sunlight blazed down fiercely on the stuffy helmet, 
and his thoughts began to stray naturally towards the canteen. 

“ In the old days, now, a man might slip round to Begley’s back parlour 
and get a pint or two; but, nowadays, you don’t know where you are. 
Sure everyone’s in the force. That’s a fact—you couldn’t tell.” 

The sunlight grew fiercer, and the dream of the pint grew larger, 
in his imagination. A couple of pints now, or three, or, maybe, four 
pints, wouldn’t do a bit of harm. Nice creamy ones—but not too creamy 
—in tankards. ‘There’s no satisfaction in a tumbler—no grip; and a 
man wants something to hold on by when he’s real thirsty—it gives him 
the right feeling for a long pull. 

The great fist grasped involuntarily the handle of an imaginary 
tankard. 

And the sunlight blazed down and, the somnolent traffic crawled on 
about him as his hands moved automatically in the task of its too easy 
direction. 

And the pint grew larger and larger in his thoughts, until all things 
at last resolved themselves into one huge tankard, brimmed up with heavenly 
porter, and the traffic, and all the people in the crowded thoroughfare, 


seemed to be only like a little light froth on it that his breath would blow 
away. 


The Poetry of Shopping. 


By JANE G. MITCHELL. 


HE sun has been up these hours and is now slowly edging away from 
the back window, leaving the milk jugs, which have spent the night 
there, to cool their heels in peace, though, indeed there is scarcely heat 
enough in this spring sun to upset the quality of the precious fluid they 
contain, let alone to turn it into that sour and solid substance which is 
considered so wholesome as food, and which ranks so high as a pro- 
longer of life, but has no business in a cup of tea. Breakfast is well over, 
the dustman has given his last bang to the dustbin outside, and departed, 
traffic is loud in the street. It is clearly high time to go out and raid 
the shops. 

As you pass down the street, many a well-packed window, many 
an open door beckons you. Sometimes the wares rush out across the 
threshold and ranging themselves with an artful artlessness around the 
doorways, or even scattering themselves with reckless profusion on the 
footpath, trip up the unwary and draw them unresisting in. Entrenched 
within their wooden walls the food providers stand, calmly awaiting our 
advance. They do not invite us in, they do not, as a rule, even seem to 
see us, but they well know how to deal with us when we arrive. Once 
inside we are in their hands, we realize that we are in the presence of 
superior powers, and feel thankful if we receive any encouraging looks, 
any little attention. After all we are only the customers. They do not 
always, however, enforce their superiority, these masters of our fate. 
Often they receive us cheerfully, with a friendly good morning, with light 
conversation based on the weather or some such harmless theme, more 
rarely with remarks in which the sacred subject of politics is not, indeed, 
introduced, but dimly and distantly hinted at. In the larger establish- 
ments where the various goods are divided into classes, and each dispensed 
by a different hand, every captain guards his own little fortress with 
jealous care, casting up his defences in his own peculiar way. From 
the jam counter, perhaps, he advances to meet you from behind a shelter 
which recalls the Greeks of old marching into battle with shields locked 
together to protect their advance. Our grocer’s shield is built of jam- 
pots or tins of honey, one single row placed on another till they reach a 
giddy height that on first acquaintance I almost feared to approach, feeling 
that the slightest touch would send the whole structure toppling to the 
ground, but now after some months of observation I regard them without 
a tremor, finding that they stand supported by their own weight, secure 
in their way as an ancient Roman wall. 

The damsel in spotless white who directs the outgoings of eggs stands 
opposite, aloof and cool, armed with her dripping wooden hands—a 
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pleasant figure in hot weather—against a rich background of yellow butter, 
flanked by cheese and kippers, and buttressed in front by baskets of eggs. 
Talking of eggs, it seems to me that these meek-looking, smooth-faced 
objects may, in small quantities, be safely handled by a woman, but in 
large numbers it takes a man to deal with them. I knew one such—Jemmy 
Ronan—in.a country town once—indeed, he is living still, Iam glad to say. 
When Jemmy spoke of eggs you could not think of them as a few paltry 
dozens in a basket on the shelf. ‘‘ There aren’t any in to-day,” he would 
say, ‘* but they’ll be coming in to-morrow,” and you saw them assembling 
in their hundreds from various parts of the country, marching in battalions 
along the roads, a vast army menacing the town, invading the streets, 
filling up the shops, overflowing the counters, till caught and trapped by 
Jemmy and his myrmidoms, box after box was filled with them and they 
were shipped to the ends of the earth—or was it only to England ¢ 
Anyway Jemmy was able to cope with them however vast their number. 
“* And when I have the box filled,’”’ said he, ‘‘ I sit on it.” You might 
have felt doubtful of this, or trembled for the fate of the eggs, for Jemmy 
was a man of no mean weight, but truth beamed from his eyes as he said 
it, and knowing him to be an expert packer, and that truth is stranger 
than fiction, what could you do but believe him ¢ 

When it comes to buying bacon you are often at a loss, this homely 
food appearing in so many varied forms, but there is no confusion in the 
mind of the man who sells it to you as he brings out of his armoury pieces 
new and old—touching lightly on the merits of each and quite obligingly 
mentioning the price. A formidable figure, he confronts you, his large, 
fierce, heavy-handled knife laid ready for action across the counter in 
front of him, though on the whole, he seems to make less use of it than 
of the deadly cutting-machine beside him, which he wields with the skill 
of long practice, making ribbons of a solid piece of bacon with it ina moment 
of time. Often it is the price that decides your purchase in the end, and 
you leave him with the feeling that he has made some great concession 
and you have secured a prize. I have noticed that the vendors of pork 
seem to take a peculiar pride in their wares. I remember a little bacon 
shop I used to frequent in the old days. The proprietress, Mrs. Kavanagh, 
was a widow of middle age. Her mother had set up the business originally, 
and when she died, Mrs. Kavanagh, who had helped her for some time, 
carried it on herself. The mother was a woman of the fine old rugged 
type. She had not always sold bacon, but in her early days had been 
engaged in the straw-plaiting industry. One day walking up the High 
Street of the town where she lived she saw a window filled from top to 
bottom with machine-made hats. ‘‘ My trade’s gone!” she exclaimed, 
and forthwith turned her thoughts to bacon. This line of business seemed 
to flourish with her. The daughter, as I have said, continued the trade 
and carried it on with energy and alertness. There was nothing of 
ruggedness about Mrs. Kavanagh. She was stout and ample of figure, 
with every corner rounded, every point softened down, even her voice 
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‘was soft and most mellow in tone. Her features were good, and her 
manners were very refined. Her heavy-lidded eyes expressed at once 
deep melancholy and strong determination. She dressed with extra- 
ordinary neatness, always retaining her widow’s garb, and she remains 
in my mind as I have met her on Sundays taking her solitary walk or going 
to chapel (for she was a pious woman) in her black dress and bonnet, 
a sort of bloom of blackness about her that never seemed to rub away. 
Whatever romantic tendencies she may have inherited from her mother, 
the maker of hats—and one might weave much romance into the plaiting 
of straw—one would not think that Mrs. Kavanagh had in her own trade 
much scope for these tendencies. Yet, the natural pride she felt in her 
wares as she guided your choice of them seemed always to invest them 
with a kind of glamour. ‘‘ That’s a lovely piece of bacon, maybe you’d 
like it,” she would say, as she laid the piece she considered most suited 
to your needs on the counter, Catching, perhaps, some slight disapproval 
in your eye, she would put it aside, and with great forbearance, bring 
forward another piece, repeating her opinion of the first, however, as she 
put it back in its place in a regretful aside: ‘* That’s a lovely bit of bacon.” 
She would then proceed to dwell with equal fervour on the merits of the 
second piece. By this time you realized how you had slighted the 
first piece and would have given much to recall your opinion, but it was 
too late, you were now committed for weal or woe to the second—there 
was, of course, no question of a third—for it would be a bold customer 
who would venture to express further disapproval. Crossing the floor 
to the opposite side of the shop you would find that here quite a different 
business was carried on, this counter being entirely devoted to the sale 
of sweets. The sweets were chiefly rock and brown sugarstick—the best 
of their kind in the town—and were sheltered from the all-pervading 
atmosphere of bacon in large glass bottles with heavy stoppers. Mrs. 
Kavanagh kept a girl assistant, and a man who acted as messenger, and 
for whom she could feel nothing but disapproval, for, as she once confided 
to me, he would sell his soul for drink. No doubt the business was a 
thirsty one, and, perhaps (apart from this failing) she found him a trusty 
messenger and skilful at his work, for she still retained him in her service 
in spite of disapproval. 

But you would wrong Mrs. Kavanagh if you supposed that her 
thoughts were wholly given to trade. She would converse at length on 
many matters and give expression to her opinion on morals and manners 
with no uncertain sound. Of a pious turn of mind, as I have said, she 
once made the pilgrimage to Lough Derg, and she told me about it after- 
wards, describing the journey, the prayers, the night vigils. The beauty 
of the scenery and the stillness all around had made a deep impression 
on her mind. ‘‘ It was like heaven,’’ she said, ‘‘ I felt that there was no 
one there but God.’’ No doubt the memories she brought back with her 
carried her through many a day of sordid cares. 

But Mrs. Kavanagh has long ago laid down her busy knife and left 
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this lower plane. The little shop carries on a different business now under 
an altered name. All is changed. Even I, who remember it so well, 
would find it difficult to trace among all the other new names in the little 
noisy street. Sometimes I wonder if its former owner, in whatever wide 
spaces she inhabits now, finds room for any memory of the place where so 
much of her life was spent; and if, though the sable garments which 
seemed part of her being are laid aside for ever, she yet retains somewhere 
the energy, the alertness, the refined manners of old. Or is all the past 
blotted out and forgotten in the grandeur of a heaven more splendid and 
enduring than that she once found on earth amidst the silences of Lough 
Derg ¢ 

Fruit selling always seems to me (at least in winter) a chilly business, 
only to be surpassed by that of fish, which, with its icy associations, would 
appear to demand in those who engage in it something of the sturdy 
constitution of the polar bear. Yet in most towns of my experience, 
great or small, are to be found hardy spirits who undertake the distribution 
of these cold products of nature. Perhaps the brisk demand for such 
perishable goods or the rapid rise and fall of prices (the rise is usually 
more rapid than the fall) creates a liveliness in the atmosphere around, 
which quickens the blood and drives away anything in the nature of 
lethargy. To an artistic eye there may be an attraction, too, in the colours 
and forms of fish and fruit, each so beautiful in its own way—the blue 
and silver of fish, the gold and crimson and purple of fruit—this latter 
grouping itself naturally into graceful and pleasant forms, and as for the 
former, I know a shop where an artist in fish fills his window with 
wondrous designs, circles and rows and stars, all carried out (as the 
fashion books say) in fresh and dried fish. 

And now a rapid swoop on the butcher’s is rewarded by the capture 
of a beefsteak, of which he has the highest opinion. We must not linger 
here, however, though the butcher is an agreeable man, civil and obliging 
to a fault, and differs in this from the usual type of meat purveyor, whom 
I have generally found to be a serious person, difficult to approach, and 
perpetually weighed down by trade secrets carefully guarded. Some- 
times, indeed, when goaded past endurance by the futility of customers 
he will half reveal one in order to explain why you are getting meat so 
cheap (which, you in your ignorance, had-at the moment, been thinking 
rather dear). Of course, then you see all in a different light, your 
sympathies veer round and begin to range themselves on his side, and 
you realize how entirely you have misjudged this long-suffering man. 

And after the butcher comes in natural order, the baker. Every 
variety of food has, I suppose, someone who dislikes it. Many people 
besides Jack Sprat will eat no fat, and others will have nothing at all to 
to do with meat, either fat or lean. There are some who detest milk foods, 
some who look coldly on plum pudding, and some who cannot speak 
calmly of tomatoes. But bread seems to be a universal taste. Once, 
indeed, in a very old newspaper, I read of a boy who could eat no bread, 
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and on whom all farinaceous food had the effect of deadly poison. This 
strange and interesting youth was, no doubt, the one exception which 
proves the rule. But we who are not exceptions, but ordinary mortals, 
will not give the baker the go-by, but turn in at his door to secure, at 
least, one loaf ere the shops shut for the approaching dinner hour. Or 
better still, two, for to-morrow will be Sunday. And a third might not 
be out of place, for who knows but the bakers’ strike may be in full swing 
by Monday?’ And now as we turn homewards, the doors are closing 
one by one, the shutters going up or rolling down, each shop, in turn, 
presenting to the street its cold unseeing eyes. A Sunday silence is 
descending over all. Let us hasten through the dwindling crowd, go in 
and close our door, for even customers are human beings and have their 
dinner hour. Our expedition has, on the whole, been a success, and we 
are bringing home some not unworthy trophies. So drag that heavy basket 
up the stairs, put the eggs in a place of safety, sit down and count your 
change (it’s sure to be wrong) and think no more of food for a week. 
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Lawrence. 
By JOHN ORWELL. 


AWRENCE did not join our circle until many months after his arrival 
in our “Tavern.” It was, indeed, a public-house, but no one 
would have ventured to call it so; for, doing so, he would, so to speak, 
have flung a stone into the untroubled pool of our most treasured illusion. 
It was, nevertheless, a place of foul atmosphere and bad drink, and 
contemptible conversation, for the most part ; but it was central, and it 
contained an inner room which our little group had more or less claimed 
for those evenings in which we sat and drank and talked of everything 
and nothing, evolving a new heaven and a newearth and, above all, a new 
Ireland, amidst the fumes of cheap tobacco and rank whiskey and spilt 
stout. . 

Earnest enough we must have appeared to the casual visitor who 
from the semi-distance of the outer room could only catch occasionally 
a fragment of one of Smalley’s epigrams, or the thunderous volley of 
misquotation Greek, Latin, French or Irish, which emanated from the 
alcoholic scholarship of Cassidy, or Dowdall’s heavy reiteration of revolu- 
tionary catch-words, or—when that heavy artillery had ceased for sheer 
want of an objective—the plaintive lilt in the voice of some young poet 
reciting his latest lyric or “‘ other men’s verses he by chance had got.” 
For poetry was being written in those days, and some of it was good. 

It was probably some such snatch of song that first lured the timid 
Lawrence from the semi-darkness of the outer room into the light and noise 
of our conclave. 

I can see him still as he sat in his accustomed corner, for, from the 
first, he was accepted as one of the clan. 

His large, wild eyes, fanatical as the eyes of a street-preacher, fixed 
on the speaker of the moment, his thin face leaning forward with strange 
shadows flitting across the sunken cheeks and finely shaped forehead, 
and every passing emotion reflected as though in a mirror. 

Now all attention, as he listened to the fine music of some new lyric 
of Mahoney’s, now with bowed head seeking the darkness, ashamed as 
the blackguard lips of Turpey retailed some filthy music hall “ joke,’ 
for we were by no means a society of saints. Again, and more rarely, 
in a very agony of shyness, reciting one of his own slight, but exquisite 
verses in praise of the lady who was the Beatrice of his unworldly world. 

But, from the first moment of his arrival, it was obvious that one man 
in our circle claimed first place in the attention, I had almost said the 
reverence, the worship of Lawrence ; and, strangely enough, that man was 
Dowdall. From the moment when Dowdall, after his third tankard, 
leaned back in his chair and commenced to thunder forth his revolutionary 
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platitudes the gentle poet had no thought or ear for any other speaker. 
Night after night I have seen him listen to the frothy utterances of the 
elder man and at closing hour steal away by himself as though he wished 
to carry undisturbed to his home, in the north of the city, the golden words 
he had so eagerly drunk in. 

Then came the “ troubled times,’ and with them the scattering of 
our group. In that year things moved with hideous speed. The streets 
became a horror. Sometimes two lonely members of our circle would 
meet for a moment amidst the ruined houses. A moment only—for it 
was no time for street talk, and a group at a street corner meant the 
inevitable slowing up of a lorry and the peremptory order to “move on.” 

Of Dowdal!l I had seen nothing since the trouble started, but I had 
heard it stated that our revolutionary had gone abroad, and was in America 
or elsewhere and in safety. Others of the group, less fortunate, had 
been arrested and sentenced to varying terms of imprisonment. 

Lawrence I had never associated in my mind with things of that 
kind ; his interest in Dowdall’s speeches being, I thought, a matter of 
personal magnetism or attraction. 

Then one morning I saw, to my horror, that he had been arrested. 
Thereafter followed the account of his trial and sentence. Nothing could 
be done for him, he had been taken red-handed, and in two weeks it was 
all over and the body of the young poet was lying under quicklime in the 
prison yard. 

A year later, it was on a bitterly cold night of November, I was sitting 
by the fire and cursing the fact that I had to “do” a theatre for the 
newspaper for which I wrote. 

I had been, curiously enough, thinking over the old days, and 
wondering vaguely what had become of the men who had made up our 
nightly meetings. 

There was a knock at my door, and the voice of the servant broke in 
on my thoughts. 

“A lady to see you, Sir.” A strange hour, surely, for a visit, I 
thought, as I rose from my chair. 

The door opened and a slight, almost girlish figure entered. She 
was dressed poorly, and, as I thought, for such a bitter night, insufficiently, 
and in black; and when, at my request, she had seated herself near the fire 
and the lamplight shone on her face, I saw that she was little more than 
agirl. Her wide, blue eyes were like the eyes of some tormented animal, 
and some great sorrow had left its trace about her lips and on her forehead. 
Nevertheless, it was easy to see that she must have been strangely beautiful. 

She carried a little parcel, roughly tied up in brown paper, and this 
she opened at once as she began to speak of the mission which had brought 
her to my house. 

“You were a friend of Lawrence’s, and I ventured to show you this’”’ 
handing me a small paper-bound volume from the parcel, “ because 
I thought you might like to subscribe.” 
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The old associations seemed to flow back on me as I heard his name 
again, and, like one in a dream, I took the little book and opened it at 
random. 

It was a collection of those lyrics mostly familiar to me already, in 
which Lawrence had set forth the praises of that Beatrice whom I had 
almost seemed to know through these very portraits, whom he had 
subsequently married, and who, now his widow, offered me the book, 

“Mr. Dowdall very kindly wrote the preface for me,’ her voice 
broke in on my dream. It was indeed so. In a very on -comeait 
preface Dowdall had briefly set forth the facts of the young poet’s life 
and “ hoped for the success of the book.” 

“It was very kind of him.” Again the voice of the widow broke 
in on my thoughts. I could not find anything appropriate to say to the 
poor girl, and, indeed, when I had handed her the amount for the few 
copies she had brought me she seemed to me more than glad to have 
finished with her uncongenial task. 

I went with her to the hall-door, and returning to my room, still 
thinking of the little book and its author and, most of all, perhaps, of 
Dowdall’s preface. J found that I had only just time to dress for the 
theatre, and took my place there as the curtain rose. 

The play had but little interest for me, and my thoughts went straying 
back to my poor dead friend and to his little book. 

During the first interval a raucous voice broke in on my musing, 
and I turned to look at the speaker. It was a fat and prosperous-looking 
man with oily well-fed face and slightly greying hair, who was carrying 
on a rather pompously-sounding conversation with a large and very 
naked-looking woman. 

He looked up for a moment and our eyes met ; then he turned to the 
woman again. But in that glance I had recognised Dowdall. Dowdall, 
the fat, the prosperous. Dowdall the ex-revolutionary. Dowdall, who 
had led the young poet to his fate. The words of the girl-widow again 
sounded in my ears. I could see again the deprecatory look in the great 
blue eyes as she spoke of the “ kindness of Mr. Dowdall.” 
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Adventures of the Gubbaun Saor 
and his Son. 


Re-told by ELLA YOUNG. 


FOREWORD. 


These tales of the Gubbaun Saor and his Son I heard from story-tellers in Clare, Achill 
Island, Aranmore, and the Curraun. Anthony Patton told me in Achill the story of the 
Shortening of the Road, and Patrick Gallagher, of the Curraun, who has by heart so many 
of the fine traditional sagas and poems told me of Aunya’s Bargain with her Father, and the 
stratagem to learn the Gubbaun’s Secret, the Building of the Dun, and again, the Shortening 
of the Road. The tale of how the Gubbaun got his Craft is from Clare. 

I have not altered any incident, but I have amplified the tales, and perhaps spoiled them 
for some people. 

In Dr. Douglas Hyde’s Sséaluide Lior na Seaccihaine will be found a story of the 
Sobdn, taken down as the story-teller told it. Seossain tsorve has such another story in 
his Lib na Caillise. To the former I owe Aunya’s saying as to the fire, and to the latter 
her saying with regard to her father’s handiwork. 

To proinnsias O Siilleab4in, of Freibourg University, Iam indebted for the incident 


of the Split Tree. 


HOW THE GUBBAUN SAOR GOT HIS SON. 


SMIHE Gubbaun Saor sat outside in the sunshine, but it’s little 
joy he had of the good day. He was wringing his hands 
and making lamentation. 
“Ochone! Ochone!’ he said; “my share of sorrow 
and the world’s misfortune! Why was I given any clever- 
ness at all, with nothing but a daughter to leave it to¢ Ochone!” 

At that he heard a lamentation coming down the road. It was a 
woman raising an ullagone, clapping her hands like one distracted. She 
stopped when she came to the Gubbaun. 

“What has happened to you, Jewel of the World,” said she, “ to 
be making lamentations ¢ ”’ 

“Why wouldn’t I make lamentations,” said the Gubbaun, “ when 
I have no one but a daughter to leave my cleverness toy ’Tis a hard 
thing to have all the trades in the world, and no one but a daughter to 
learn them!” 


“ The topmost berry is always sweet,” said the woman, “ and the 
D 
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red apple that is beyond us draws our hearts. You are crying salt tears 
for a son, and I would give the world for a daughter.” 

“O, what good is a daughter!” said the Gubbaun. ‘ What good’s 
a girl to a man that has robbed the crows of their cleverness and taught 
tricks to the foxes ¢” 

“ May be you’d be worse off,”’ said the woman, “ if you had a son. 
Isn’t it myself that is making a hand-clapping and shedding salt tears 
out of my eyes because of the son I’ve got—a heart-scald from sunrise to 
candle-light !”’ 

“*Tis you,” said the Gubbaun, “ that don’t know how to manage 
ason. He’d be a lamb of gentleness if I had him.” 

“ © then take him,” said the woman, “ and give me your daughter. 
I’ll be well content with the bargain !” 

It was agreed between them then and there. The Gubbaun took the 
son and the woman got the daughter. She went away after that and left 
no tidings of herself: she thought it likely the Gubbaun would rue the 
bargain. 

The Gubbaun started to teach the son. He had systems and 
precepts and infallible methods of teaching, but the boy would not learn. 
He would do nothing but sit in the sunshine and play little tunes on a 
flute he made. He grew up like that. 

“ Clever as I am,” said the Gubbaun, “ the woman that got my 
daughter got the better of me. If I had Aunya back again, ’tis I that would 
be praising the world. My share of grief and misfortune! Why did 
I give the red apple for the unripe crab ¢”’ 

He beat his hands together and lamented: but the son in a pool 
of sunshine played a faery reel, and two blackbirds danced to it. 


HOW THE GUBBAUN TRIED HIS HAND AT A 
MATCH-MAKING. 


E day the Gubbaun roused himself : 

“ What my son needs,” said he,“ is a clever woman for a 
wife, and ’tis I that will choose one.’’ 

He gave out that news to the countryside, and many a 
woman came bragging of the daughter she had. 

“ The eye that looks on its own sees little blemish,’ said . the 
Gubbaun. “I'll take no cleverness on heresay: before I make a match 
for my son, I must talk to the girl he is to get.” 

It would take a year to tell of the girls that came, with their mothers 
to put a luck-word on them, and the girls that went, disheartened from 
the Gubbaun Saor. He out-baffled them with questions. He tripped 
and bewildered them with his cleverness. There was not a girl in the 


countryside wise enough to please him. Three girls, with a great 
reputation, came from a distance. 
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When the first girl came, the Gubbaun showed her a room heaped 
‘up with gold and treasure and the riches of the world. 

“ That is what the woman will get that marries my son,” said he. 

“ There would be good spending in that pile’ ! said the girl. “You 
could be taking the full of your two hands out of it from morning till 
night every day in the year.” 

“Tis not you will be taking the full of your two hands out of it,” 
said the Gubbaun. “ My son will get a wiser woman.” 

The second girl came. The Gubbaun showed her the heap of 
treasure. 

“ T'll put seven bolts and seven bars on it,” she said, “and in a 
hundred years it will not grow less! ” 

“*Tis not you will put the bolts and bars on it,” said the Gubbaun, 
“ My son will get a wiser woman.” 

The third girl came. The Gubbaun showed her the heap of 
treasure, 

“« Big as it is,”” said she, “ it will be lonesome if it is not added to!” 

“ T wonder,” said the Gubbaun, “ if you have the wit to add to it.” 

“ Try me,” said the girl. 

“ T will,” said the Gubbaun. “ Bargain with me for a sheepskin.” 

“ Tf you have the wit to sell,” said she, “‘ I have the wit to buy. Show 
me the skin and name your price.” 

‘He showed the skin; he named his price. It was a small price. 
She made it smaller. The Gubbaun gave in to her. 

“You have a bargain in it,’”’ said the Gubbaun ; “ the money-handsel 
to me.” 

“ You'll get that,’’ said she, “ when I have the skin.” 

_ © That’s not my way at all,” said the Gubbaun, “I must have the 
skin and the price of it!” 

“ May death never trip you till you get it!” 

“ T will get it yet from a woman that will come well out of the deal— 
and know her advantage !'”’ 

“May your luck blossom,” said the girl, “’tis ransacking the faery 
hills you’ll be: or bargaining with the Hag of the Ford,” 

“Health and Prosperity to yourself!’ said the Gubbaun. 

She went out from him at that, but the Gubbaun sat with his mind 
turned inward, considering, considering—and considering. 


(To be continued). 


A Victim of Good Fortune. 


(From the French of Henry Murger). 
VII. 
Love in Marriage. 


From Felix to Raymond : 

“ Alas, my dear friend, I have suffered the common lot, I have 
been deceived, from the morning after my wedding the bride belied 
the fiancée. The white gloves, beneath which I had expected to find 
the sharp claws of the dragon, concealed only a pair of hands which would 
shame a Greek statue or the Princess Borghése. In leading my wife 
to the altar, I rejoiced to see shining through her veil, her eyes, lit with 
the tigerish light which would illuminate my conjugal inferno—bitter 
deception! | Scarcely had I removed that veil when, instead of the demon 
I had awaited, I found myself face to face with an angel. In spite of 
myself, I lowered my eyes before that golden halo which seems to crown 
her forehead. That good fairy who seems to haunt me awaited me there, 
and, for the first time, he has thwarted my hopes. No, it’s impossible ! 
I have not married Mademoiselle de Marénes. My wife was transformed 
beneath the bridal canopy! It is a metamorphosis of which I can have 
no doubt. Henceforth, I can have no doubt of anything. I believe in 
mythology ; I believe in the thousand and one nights; I believe in 
everything! The false—that is the true! Céleste is Céleste. She is 
rightly named. She has brought me a beauty before which all the artists 
would destroy their brushes—all the poets would forget their dream. 
In exchange for a ring she has given me a key which has admitted me to 
a happiness I never dreamt of. I who knew all things; and knew them 
so long. It was ordained that I should be the Columbus of this other 
America, of which so many before me had attempted the conquest in vain. 
In fact, my friend, to conclude—that eden I have discovered and wherein 
no mortal has set foot, that fabulous and paradoxical thing which has, 
for me, become a reality, is—-Love in Marriage.” 

“ At these words I see you, or, rather, I hear you, break mor that into 
exclamations enough to fill three tragedies, 

“Love in Marriage! Good God, how dare he couple such 
anthetheses! Water and fire! black and white ! dogs and cats !—in short, 
love and marriage! But what would you? Such is the fact. For I am 
married. The registry office has made us one—-and as for being in love—- 
my letter should prove to you that I am more in love than I have ever 
been. In fact, I never was in love before. My former passions were 
but preliminary studies. Then I began to learn how to love. To-day 
I know! Céleste has taught me. Yes, my friend, I am in love—with 
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my wife, and, in spite of the tremendous ridicule which it will draw down 
upon me, I proclaim the fact. I will face the fangs of ridicule! And 
this time the world will not dare to say that I am right ! 

“But what matters it¢ I love to love. Certainly, since my 
childhood, I have many times explored the mazes of that word, and never 
until now have I comprehended the intimate and profound sense of it. 
For me love was a foreign language, which I could only read in translation. 
To-day I read in the original! What a singular destiny is mine. To 
find love in marriage, marriage which is to love; what the sun is to a 
bird! You, you old sceptic, will tell me that I am still under the spell 
of the honeymoon—that I mistake the sparkle for the star. To which 
I answer, that you do not know Céleste! You know what my intention 
was in marrying, and you will also recall the reason for my selecting 
Mademoiselle de Marénes ; but, I repeat to you, my wife was changed 
during the ceremony. Celeste is, in a word, the incarnation of my ideal. 
I have married my dream. And yet if there was ever a vision of poet or 
lover impossible to realise it was mine. 

“ T had said, one day, to that good fortune which ever pursued me: 
‘Oh, thou unknown power, who has’t me under thy dominion; thou 
who cans’t do all things for me; cans’t thou find from pole to pole a 
a human creature who will be the living sister of my ideal ¢—thou cans’t 
not! But, my good fortune leading in Céleste responded. ‘ It can 
be specially created!’ For once the impossible has triumphed, and 
since that time, audacious ambition have arisen in my thought—and 
sometimes I ask myself if Iam not some nameless god whom everything— 
even the elements—must obey! I must make trial of my power in 
demanding from the sky a crown of stars for Céleste. 

““T have no doubt that on the morrow my wife will find the 
constellation Orion in her casket ! 

“‘ Meantime we live here under the loveliest sky in the world—in 
a country which is the threshold of Italy. Everything about me radiates 
and sings, for, with love, I have, as the poet, sings: ‘ Light in the eyes 
and music in the ears.” In a few months I will return to Paris—with 
Céleste—Eve without curiosity in my eden without a serpent!” 

“Should I go to him¢” said Raymond, as he finished reading the 
strange romancings of his friend. 


VIII. 
Still Happy. 
Felix had not been able to escape his destiny, which was to be ever 


and always the most happiest of men. His marriage licence, instead 
of being, as he had hoped, a definite breaking with good fortune, had only 
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resulted in the renewal of his lease with her. Moreover, as we have 
already seen, Felix had grown fond of his wife, and saw that he was about 
to realize that Utopia of love in marriage. During the earlier days this 
passion had but partly taken possession of him ; but day by day it assumed 
a more serious character. Felix told himself that it could not last—that 
it would be extinguished when the honeymoon had sunk beneath the 
conjugal horizon (which, he thought, is bound to happen in a month— 
or two at the most). 

But at the end of that time Felix awaited still the eclipse of that 
starry influence from which he had not been able to break away; and, 
one day, it was he himself who asked Céleste if she would not prefer 
to leave their hovel and breathe the air of Vaucluse. 

And so they set out. 

Felix believed that he would be free when once he had lost sight 
of the ancient chateau; that he would leave love behind him there. 

When we arrive at Vaucluse, he thought, my wife will be only 
—my wife. And this time I will not allow myself to be taken, as during 
the last six months. It is true that it is not easy to resist the prolonging 
of a honeymoon in the presence of such charms. The fresh white crown 
of orange blossoms upon a white fresh brow—is a temptation ; then the 
solitude, the sunsets, the night effects, etc., my word! no man in the world 
would have done otherwise than I have done! But, down there, we will 
lead a different kind of life. There will be distractions—solitary walks 
will be no longer possible. I shall see the defects of Céleste, etc., said 
Felix by way of conclusion—the honeymoon cannot last a lifetime, and 
mine will vanish, as many another moon has set. 

Frail resolutions ! which vanished at his wife’s first glance. 

Scarcely had he set foot in this Provencal oasis when he began to 
find his heart beating with still more violence—that heart which he had 
thought to calm. The fears which he had anticipated were realized. 
Poetry crept into his brain and carried him to the summit of ecstasy ! 
It seemed to him that he was snatched away from the world of reality, 
that he was drawn irresistibly into delights and raptures unknown to the 
rest of mankind. In fact, Felix had reached the height of his passion— 
he was under the equator of love. 

It was at this moment he wrote to Raymond the letter in which he 
announced his return to Paris, where, indeed he arrived towards the 
beginning of winter. 

On their entry into society the new household was received with 
universal sympathy. 

The Countess de Vauchamps was soon surrounded by a court of 
admirers. But their discreet homage could only serve to flatter the 
pride of her husband ; and Felix, who was all eyes and ears, could never 
surprise a word which had a hint of slander—a gesture which had an 
ironical turn. 


The Don Juans, the Valéres, the Damises, the Ceitandres, all who 
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had erased from their vocabularies the word “ impossible,” came, none 
- the less, to sing their horrid madrigals before Céleste, who routed them 
with her calm blue eyes, so that all these lords of seduction, who had, 
more or less, “slain their thousands ’” saw that here at least there was 
nothing to be gained, and went back as they had come. 

Felix, who had followed their every movement, laughed as he saw 
them retreating, and closed his volume of Othello. 

Himself excepted, there was not a living soul who wished him ill. 


IX. 
Catastrophie. 


One night Céleste found upon her dressing-table the following note : 
“ Madame, 

“Tt is necessary that to-night, before ten o’clock—you give me an 
interview. In the name of your love for Felix, do not refuse. 

“Your husband’s best friend—and yours, 
“ RAYMOND.” 

“P.S.—At ten o’clock I shall call. It is necessary, I repeat, that 
I see you. Be alone.” 

Céleste, full of uneasiness, ran to find her husband, with the letter 
she had just received. Felix had gone out, telling his servant that he 
need not wait up for him. 

When the Countess regained her bedroom, the hand of the clock was 
pointing to half-past nine. 

' “Oh, my God,” said Céleste, clasping her hands. ‘“ What 
misfortune is coming on us?” 

There was a knock at the door, and the maid ran to open it. ’Twas 
Raymond. 

“What is it? ’’ said Céleste; ‘ your letter has overwhelmed me.” 

Raymond silently took from his pocket a letter which he handed to 
the Countess. After glancing at the final lines of it, she was struck dumb 
with astonishment. 

“What ¢ ’’ said she, when she could speak again ; “ the unfortunate 
man! Is he mad?” 

“Yes, said Raymond ; but there is one means left of saving him— 
only one. If you hesitate to use it, from to-day, from this very night, 
you will be a widow!” 

‘ What is it—tell me quickly! You are killing me,’’ cried Céleste. 

Raymond took from his pocket a second paper, and handed it to the 
Countess, saying : 

“Tt is necessary for you to follow those instructions to the letter. 
I repeat, madam, it is the only way. If you hesitate to-night, all will 
be over!” 
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Scarcely had she glanced at the paper when the Countess Céleste 
sank into her armchair thunderstruck by the lines she had read. 

“ Oh, it’s impossible!” she cried. “I beg of you, Raymond, find 
some other way !”’ 

“ Since I learned of Felix’s fatal resolution, I have been seeking, 
but that isthe only one I could find.” 

Seeing that the Countess remained motionless, Raymond took her 
by the hand. 

“ Listen, Céleste,’ said he, “ it is now half-past ten. If in half-an- 
hour you have not done as I requested, it will be too late. Make up 
your mind. I will wait for you.’’ And he went out, closing the door. 

Céleste ran to the little writing desk which was in her bedroom, and 
hastily taking pen and paper, she copied with a trembling hand the second 
letter which Raymond had handed to her. 

When she had finished writing she called him from the outer room, 
to which he had gone. 

Raymond took the letter which she had just written, and, after reading 
it, handed it o her again. 

“ You have forgotten to sign it,” said he. 

“ Tt’s not necessary,” said Cé este; “he knows my writing.” 

“ Sign it,” said Raymond; ‘ he must be convinced.” 

The Countess took the pen, and signed it feverishly. 

“ Oh, hurry ! hurry!” she cried; ‘it is eleven o’clock.” 

“« T have time yet,” said Raymond; “ Felix will wait until midnight. 

“You will save him ¢” 

“Tt is you who will save him, with this,” said Raymond, pointing 
to the letter. “Meanwhile wait for me in this room. Iam going to lock 
you in lest you might be inclined to follow me,’’ and Raymond went out, 
closing the door and turning the key on the Countess, who fell half fainting 
on a chair. 


% 


At a quarter to twelve a horse galloped fiercely over the road which 
leads from the turnpike “‘ D’Enfer ”’ to Chatillon, striking sparks from 
the road as an excited rider urged him forward with spur and whip. 

The rider was Raymond. 


Moonlight. 


We are in the great room of a country house near Chatillon. The 
window is wide open ; a nightingale sings in the shrubbery of the garden 
beneath a summer moon, At the long table, covered with papers, a man 
sits writing by the pale light of a little lamp before him. His writing 
is as meticulous as that of a government clerk. He dots his i’s and crosses 
his t’s with scrupulous care. And yet beside his desk we see a box 
containing pistols, a little case containing two phials of poison, and a 
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_dagger whose tempered blade has been steeped in the deadly juice of the 
Upas of Java ! 

The man who writes is Felix. 

He has just made his will, for he has to kill himself at the hour of 
midnight (save and excepting only if misfortune comes to him before 
that time). It wants but five minutes of the fatal hour. Felix will wait 
until the last reverberation of the final stroke. After which he will seek 
from death an answer to the enigma of his life ! 

Is he mad ¢ 

By a curious train of reasoning he has arrived at this conclusion, 
that since during the first portion of his life he had been completely happy, 
the future was bound to revenge itself on the past by making him for the 
remainder of his lifetime the most wretched of men. But Felix, who had 
so often challenged ill-fortune to a meeting, now shut himself away in 
the belief that she was advancing towards him! It was the fable of the 
woodman and death. From this time Felix was completely mad. 

Twenty seconds only separated the hand of the clock from the 
fatal hour. 

As he had decided on poison he took from its case the little phial 
containing a yellow liquid. 

As the first stroke of midnight sounded, Felix raised the phial towards 
his lips. 

At that moment the galloping of a horse was heard in the courtyard, 
then the noise of footsteps on the stairs ; and as the last stroke of midnight 
sounded dolefully on the metal bell someone threw himself violently 
against the door. 

. “ Who goes there’’? said Felix, still holding his phial. 

“ J whom you await!” replied a voice. ‘ Misfortune!” 

“ Ah,” said Felix, unbarring the door. “Come in!” but he drew 
back in surprise at seeing Raymond. 

“ You invited it,” said Raymond, throwing on the table a little note ; 
there it is!’’ Felix snatched it up. 

As he held it in his fingers, hesitating to open it, Raymond said, 
brutally, “ Are you afraid, now?” 

Felix looked at him proudly, and opened the letter; but at the first 
line a cold sweat broke out upon his forehead. 

“ Oh, the wretched woman,” he cried ; “* What have I done to her ¢ ” 
and fell half-fainting on the window sill. 

Meanwhile Raymond concealed the arms and the poison in a cupboard, 
which he carefully locked. 

Felix writhed unceasingly in an agony of despair. 

“ Oh, how I suffer,” he cried ; “ the unhappy woman! I who loved 
her so! And she prefers another to me!” 

“ Jealousy !’” murmured Reymond. 

“ T will kill them both,” said Felix. 

“ Hatred !’’ murmured Raymond. 
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“ This Edouard—he called himself my friend! I received him into 
my house from the first !”’ 

“‘ False friendship,” murmured Raymond. 

“ And she, Céleste, who never ceased an hour in the year saying 
I love you!” 

“ False love !’’ murmured Raymond. 

“ And I thought myself happy and blessed the goodness of God- 
God—does he exist ¢”’ 

“ Doubt !”” murmured Raymond. 

“Oh you have never suffered as I suffer!’ shouted Felix foaming 
at the mouth. 

“ Madman!” said Raymond; “I have ten times in my life made: 
the tour of all the human miseries! And here I am still!” 

And so the night passed in convulsions and delirium. 

In the morning Raymond came over to Felix, who was crouched in. 
a corner, stupid, like a beast, and shook him. 

“‘ Vengeance !”’ he cried. 

“ Ah, yes,” said Felix making a tiger bound and snatched up the 


pistols which Raymond had replaced on the table (after carefully 
unloading them !) 


“ Let us hurry !”’ said Raymond ; “ your wife is even now, perhaps» 
with her lover—Count Edouard de Brillon.” 

“ T will find them—at the ends of the earth,” said Felix, dragging his: 
friend along. 


An hour later they arrived before the house of the Countess de 
Brillon (widow of the General of that name). A line of mourning carriages 
filled the street, and a rich catalfaque was erected before the door. 

“ What’s this? What’s all this? ’’ asked Felix. 

“ Alas,” replied an old man; “ you were his friend—dead at 22— 
with such a future!” “ Yes,” continued another: “ And what a hand- 
some young man!” 

“ But,” once again asked Felix: “ Who is dead ¢” 

“ Oh, Monsieur, do you not know that to-day they are Bure: the 
young Count de Brillon, who was killed in Africa ¢” 

“ When was that?” 

“ Six weeks ago. His mother has had his remains brought home 
that they may rest in the family vault.” 

Felix looked at Raymond, and re-read the letter of his wife. Edouard 
had died six weeks ago, and Celeste had given him an assignation for to-night !. 

“ What on earth is the meaning of it all ¢ ” he demanded. 


“Come along,” said Raymond, laughing. “ Your wife will explain: 
it all!” 
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Es 
Conclusion. 


“Oh,” said the Countess, as she saw her husband enter, holding 
in his hand the letter we know of; “forgive me for that horrible 
falsehood ! ”’ 

“ It has saved me,” said Felix. 

“What did I tell you?’ ’’ said Raymond, looking at the Countess. 

“ Meanwhile,” continued Felix, “ I am still the happiest of men!” 

“ But you have known misfortune ! ” 

“No,” said Felix; “ since mine was false.” 

“What matter, if your grief was real.” 

“ Ah,” said the Count; “ it was too real!” 

“ You will remember it when you find yourself too happy !”’ 


A year later Felix was the father of a charming little girl, whom he 
named “ Felicity,’”’ and if you speak to him of misfortune, he will tell you 
that it is mer.ly an invention of the philanthropists ! 


“ And what about the denouement ¢ ” 

Dear reader! the denouement will be found at the very beginning 
of my story; a fact which can hardly fail to please those people who 
begin their novels at the end ! 

You recall the famous scene of the thunderstorm which prevented 
the Count and his wife from going into the country. That was their 
first real unhappiness ! 

Here is their second. One day they had gone to the Opera to hear 
William Tell. In place of which they heard the first act of Serment, 
the second act of La Tentation, and the third act of Moise—all substitutes. 
As for their third—it was a more serious thing! A neighbour of theirs 
built a wall, near their house in the country, which actually interfered 
with their unbounded view of the horizon (the contemplation of which 
was their favourite recreation). 

And, finally, it sometimes happens to Felix, when he is out walking, 
to hear a street organ massacre some air which he has heard admirably 
rendered in the Théatre Italien. On these days he believes in fate ; and 
returns home firmly convinced that he is indeed the most unfortunate 
of men ! 


The Water Horse. 


By MICHAEL GILLACRIST. 


In Three Stories. 


FIRST ‘STORY. 


The Bridle. 


HERE was once a boy in Erin and he had a great love for horses. 
Donough was his name. His mother was a widow. They lived 
in a white farmhouse, with nice thatch on it, made out of rushes. The 
farm was over against a lake, and many was the whip of green rushes 
Donough plaited and he leading the big farm horses down to drink. From 
the day his mother first gave him a sight of the lake, Donough was forever 
playing around it. You'd find him looking into it at all hours. It had 
the name of the Dark Lake. 


One night he took the notion into his head that it would be a grand 
thing to be in under the water swimming around and blowing up crystal 
bubbles, the same as the fishes. His heart was broken thinking about 
it till the next morning, when it so happened that his mother got the loan 
of a fine young colt for a couple of days, and when he saw that, Donough 
forgot all about his sorrow. It would have been a hard grief that would 
have stayed on Donough after he laid eyes on a new horse. 

He had a great way with the horses. He was well able to ride before 
another would be walking, and there wasn’t a horse, mare or foal in the 
country but was in love with him. He had them all as biddable as you 
please, with the grand coaxing hands he had on him: and any horse 
that would have Donough on its back would step out proud and mannerly 
as the steed of the King of Spain. 

There was a bridle belonging to-Donough hanging beside the dresser 
in the kitchen. A knowledgeable woman gave it to himself and he a young 
child. There was a black famine in it at that time, and she was thankful 
to Donough for a little cut of bread he gave her out of his pocket when 
she was near her death on the side of the road (for he was always a young 
one that would take the bit out of his mouth to give it to another). She 
told him st was a bridle the very same as the ones that were on the horses 
of the heroes. 


“It’s likely you’ll feel the want of a fairy bridle before your life is 
out,” said she to him; “ but, mind now,” said she, “it’s not for the 
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_taming of any common garraun of the countryside that I’m giving you 
the like of this bridle.’’ 

The bridle was the treasure of Donough’s heart. He was forever 
polishing and rubbing it. He had the brown leather outshining the 
hazel nuts, and he had the bright bit like a shaving off of the moon. But 
neither at the fairs nor any place else, did he ever see the horse he would 
think twice of catching in his grand bridle. For although he had the 
greatest liking and care for every horse he met, he had a high notion that 
nothing would do him in the latter end only a fairy steed. 

The corn grew down to the very lip of the lake, but there was a path 
around the field that brought you out on the bank that swept off to the bog. 
From that you could run your eye along the edge where the ears were 
bending down to the dark of the water with the weight that was in them. 
It was a fine sight: for the widow had the best corn in the countryside. 

One morning, when the corn was beginning to ripen, the widow 
looked out and saw a red sunrise on the lake and the cornfield striped 
with the tracks of trampling horses. Herself and Donough were in great 
wonder and desolation. They couldn’t tell who would have done the 
like, for there was no person in the neighbourhood had anything against 
them. All that day they searched for news of strange horses or men 
travelling the roads in those parts; but they couldn’t hear tale or tidings 
of either. 

The next morning Donough looked out and saw that a fresh net of 
tracks had crushed down more of the standing corn. It was a quiet 
day, with neither stir nor rustle among the ears, but on the lake beyond 
he could see the sun shining on rings of foam. 

That night when his mother fell asleep, heart-scalded with the grief 
for her crop, Donough crept out to watch the corn. He climbed the 
half-door, the way it would not be heard screeching on the clay floor, 
and went and hid himself under a bush alongside of the lake and the corn- 
field. There was a thin slip of a moon capering up the sky and the stars 
were full of fun; but, still, there wasn’t a whisper out of the corn. 
Donough sat quiet, peeling a rod of hazel, and watching out through the 
bushes. At midnight he heard a sighing in the lake like the wind welling 
in the branches before a storm. He looked out from under the bush, 
and what did he see fornint him only the heads of seven bla k horses 
sising up out of the water. The manes were tossing off their necks 
as dry and wild-looking as larches blowing on the ridge of the world, 
and with the way the eyes were shining in their heads you’d think the 
stars were after coming down to roost in the rushes. They leaped out 
of the lake in a string and took one chase over the corn, leaving Donough 
with the wide mouth of wonder on him. 

“ Out after yous!’ said he; “ and hard to catch yous! 

The seven horses belted round the field a couple of times before 
they began to graze the corn. Donough never saw a wild-goose or a 
seagull itself that was their match for swiftness. Everyone of their bodies 
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was as proud and supple as a sally rod. Sometimes one of them would 
make an offer to kick the moon with his heels, and more times one of them 
would look wicked at a shadow and give a leap of his four feet into 
the air. 

“The wind must have had the rearing of them fellows!” said 
Donough to himself. 

When the horses had nearly the whole store of the fine heavy corn 
trampled to wisps, they made one dart, and in with them again into the 
lake. 

The next morning the widow looked out and saw that the little corn 
that was in it before was nearly all destroyed. The patches left standing 
would have been hard set to give shelter to a litter of foxes. 

She turned about, and there was Donough, joyous enough, and 
he sitting on the creepy stool with his bowl of stirabout on his two knees, 
and it getting cold on him, and his thoughts full of the seven horses. 

“Ts there anything good in your mind to-day, Donough? ”’ said 
his mother, wondering at the laughing mouth on him. 

“ Aye is there, mother!” says he, leaping off the stool and spilling 
every sup of milk out of his mug, that was on the floor at his foot. “ That’s 
for the Noble People!” said he, dancing the drops of thick milk off of 
his bare feet on the floor where the sun had it warmed through the half- 
door. All that day he was as gamesome and full of tricks as the Pooka, 
but he never let on a word to his mother about the horses. 

By the fall of night he had the poor woman moidered with his songs 
and his antics. She couldn’t tell whether to laugh or to cry at the latter 
end, when she looked at the two bright eyes in his head and he twisting 
a cleeve of the trampled corn into sugauns for the thatch. 

“« Musha, it’s well to be you, avic!”’ said she, covering up the seed 
of fire. 

“May your night be lucky, mother !”’ said he. 

“ The same to yourself, little calf!’’ said she, letting a sigh out of 
her. “ And the blessing of God on you!” 

The minute his mother fell asleep that night Donough got up as quiet 
as you like, and reached down the magic bridle off of the wall and away 
with him out of the house. For I needn’t tell you that ever since he got 
sight of the black slender horses out of the lake he was wild altogether 
with his wish to put the bridle on one of them. He stepped down. the 
boreen with the rein looped on his neck and the shiny bit warmed up with 
the grip of his hand. 

It was early in the night and the silver of the stars was still mostly 
lapped up in the sky, but an odd few threw him handsel into the Dark 
Lake. He went around the edge till he came to where a little hag of an 
oak tree overhung the field. There was a small patch of corn left standing 
below the tree. Donough took a couple of red crab apples out of his 
pocket and hid them in the patch of corn. After that he climbed up and 
stretched himself on a bough that was out over the field. He lay there 
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then without a stir out of him, letting on to be the half of the strong arm 
of the tree. 


On the stroke of midnight he heard the sighing of the lake and out 
leapt the seven horses and belted round the field, the same as before, 
leaving the waves husho-ing behind them. 


It wasn’t long till they began grazing the few clumps of corn that 
were left standing. You could see by them that they weren’t satisfied 
with the little that was in it. Donough’s heart was in his mouth afraid 
they’d go back to the lake without coming next or near him. For ne’er 
a one of them had seen the patch of corn below the tree. 


x 


“Bad cess to me,” said Donough, “ I’m after making a poor hand 
of this job.” The words were hardly past his lips before an air of wind 
blew over the field and one of the horses got the smell of the apples. He 
threw up his head on the minute, and after sniffing a couple of times he 
began cutting capers out of devilment. 


He was the smallest lad of the seven, but he was over the lot of them 
for beauty and swiftness. When he galloped, his shadow was hard set 
to keep up with him. 

“ That’s a little dote !’’ said Donough in his own mind, looking at 
the slender hocks on the horse and he tricking around. The little horse 
stopped beside the patch of corn and began grazing it till he got the smell 
of the apples again. He began then to nuzzle around in the corn, and 
Donough went to lean down from the bough, but all of a sudden the corn 
tickled the horse’s nostrils and he let a sneeze out of him and threw up 
his head, so Donough had to draw back and lie quiet again. The next 
minute the horse found the apples and began to crunch them. While 
he was at that, Donough let down the bridle the way you’d fish for pinkeens 
with a loop snare. He whipped the slack of the rein under the horse’s 
nose and slipped himself down on its back as neat and easy as a feather 
falling out of a goose’s wing. 

It was then the ructions began. 


Donough had the headstall on the horse before it rightly knew he 
was on its back. It let a whinny out of it then and leapt sky-high. 


The other six horses skelped off into the lake as if there was lightning 
after their heels. Donough tightened up the rein. He sat down on the 
horse’s back and began to sleuther him with his hands and his talk. It 
was then he got the good of the magic bridle. He knew there wasn’t 
another bridle going but would have been in bits, with the terrible pulling 
and shaking the horse gave it. Strong, fine craftsmanship was in it. 
It was easy to see by the way it stood the fiery tricks of that playboy with 
his proud tossing head and his haughty nostrils, that it was no mortal hand 
had the making of it. Well, to make a long story short—between the 
power of the bridle and the charm in his own two hands, before the 
night was out Donough had the Water Horse pacified. 
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At the ring of day he walked it home, and it stepping under him as 
good as gold. He let three shouts for his mother to come out till she’d 
see the grand horse he was after getting. 

“God between us and harm,” said she, waking up out of her sleep. 
“ What ails him at all¢’’ And when she saw him no place in the house 
she set up a great lamentation, for she was after dreaming she was dragging 
the Dark Lake for some person drownded in it. 

“My thousand griefs,” said she; “the Good People have him 
stole on me!’’ With that she ran to the door and who did she see fornint 
her in the white of the summer morning only Donough on the Water 
Horse. He told her all then; about the way he went out the twice 
unbeknownst to her and about the way he was after bridling one of the 
horses out of the Dark Lake. She was queer and proud of him when she 
heard of that feat. 


(To be continued). 
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Just Like Shaw. 


A Play in One Act. 


By JOHN MACDONAGH. 


Persons represented 


Charles Malberry .- A Government Official, aged 4o. 
Shaw he .. His Servant, aged 50. 
Kitty Swainton .. His Fiancee, aged a5. 


Countess de Valenza .. Aged 30, . 


SCENE : 


Breakfastroom at Charles Malberry’s in Dublin. 
Time—forenoon. 

(Charles Malberry, in dressing-gown, discovered). 
(Shaw enters). 


Charles—Shaw. 

Shaw—Yes, sir. 

_Charles—You may bring in the tea now—and, Shaw, hand me my 
pistol. 

Shaw—Yes, sir. (Goes towards ancient pistol, fixed on wall). 

Charles (not looking at him)—Be careful, Shaw ; never point a pistol 
at anyone, not even yourself, unless you mean to shoot. 

Shaw—No, sir. (Hands C. M. pistol). 

Charles—Shaw—do I look in complete possession of the faculties 
nature has endowed me with ¢ 

Shaw—Yes, sir. 

Charles—Good. You'll remember to assure the coroner and jury 
a the inquest of that fact, Shaw ¢ 

Shaw—Yes, sir. 

Charles—On a particular occasion like the present, I wish to be brief 
and to the point. 


Shaw—Yes, sir. 
Charles—Well, Shaw, a misfortune has happened to me, and there 


is but one thing left for me to do. I choose the way purposely for, as 
you know, Shaw, I abhor messes; besides, I wish to show my friends by 
my exterior that I preserved my sang froid to the end. _I wish to look 


beautiful in death, Shaw. 
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Shaw—Yes, sir. 

Charles—You have been with me now, I think, ten years, Shaw ¢ 

Shaw--Yes,—ten years, sir. 

Charles—And I owe you wages, Shaw. How much¢ 

Shaw—Don’t mention it, sir. 

Charles—I insist, Shaw, as a dying request. 

Shaw—f£299 odd, sir. 

Charles—Well, call it £300, Shaw; not, of course, that you'll ever 
get the money ; but I want to show you that I accept your account without 
hesitation and without question. 

Shaw—Thank you, sir. 

Charles—Of course, Shaw, your loss is only a nominal one, because 
never having had the money you won’t miss it. 

Shaw—No, sir. 

Charles—But out of a pure sense of duty I will give you what is, 
of course, far more valuable to a person in your walk in life. I'll give 
you a character, Shaw. 

Shaw—Thank you, sir. 

Charles—Yes, and it will also be brief and to the point. I wil! simply 
say you are a perfect servant, Shaw. 

Shaw—Thank you, sir. 

Charles—Bring me the writing pad, Shaw. 

Shaw—Yes, sir. (Brings pad). 

Charles (writing)— *‘ This is to certify that ’——Have you a first 
name, Shaw ¢ 

Shaw—Aloysius, sir. 

Charles (writes)—Alu——What did you say, Shaw ¢ 

Shaw—Aloysius, sir. 

Charles—After a pause. “ This is to certify that A. Shaw is a perfect 
servant—Signed, Charles Malberry.”” That will do, I think, Shaw ¢ 

Shaw—Thank you, sir. ; 

Charles—There’s nothing more, I think, Shaw. Of course, nothing 
in the rooms must be touched until the police come. You will notify 
the police that you discovered my body at such and such a time, etc. 
Some of the democratic jurors may ask you why you did not endeavour 
to prevent me, and all that sort of thing ; but this character will exonerate 
you from all blame. This is your charter of freedom, Shaw. (Gives 
it to him). 2 

Shaw—Thank you, sir. 

Charles—That is all I can think of, Shaw. 

Shaw—Yes, sir. (Turns to go). 

Charles—Shaw ¢ 

Shaw—Yes, sir. 

Charles—You are certainly a stoic; it makes me feel proud to be 
an Englishman ; you do, I know, Shaw ¢ 

Shaw—I don’t, si . 
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Charles—You don’t, Shaw ! 

Shaw—I beg your pardon, sir; but I’m Irish. 

Charles—Really, now, but that makes me feel all the prouder—it 
proves how successful our system of civilising is. Who would have 
thought that we could in a few centuries transform an Irishman into a 
person who can be mistaken for an Englishman by an Englishman ¢ 

Shaw—Who indeed, sir? 

Charles—You and I, Shaw, are symbols of our countries. I, the 
Englishman, the perfect master. You, Shaw, the Irishman, the perfect 
servant. 

Shaw—Yes, sir ¢ 

Charles—We’re getting on, Shaw; we’re getting on. (Pause). 
You’re not at all nervous or alarmed, Shaw ¢ 

Shaw—No, sir. 

Charles—That’s right; now others might have sentimental ideas 
and prejudices; but you know better, Shaw—of course, you have no 
experience of this sort of thing? 

Shaw—Oh yes, sir. 

Charles—You have ¢ . 

Shaw—Yes, sir, my last two employers shot themselves, too, sir. 

Charles—They did !—You never mentioned it, Shaw. 

Shaw—I hope I know better. I regard these matters as strictly 
confidential—all in the day’s work, sir. 

Charles—Of course, you are, as usual, right, Shaw. Well, good-bye, 
Shaw ; I suppose in these rather unusual circumstances we might shake 
hands. 

Shaw—I beg your pardon, but, without offence, I never encourage 
familiarities, sir. 

Charles—You are right, Shaw. Good-bye, Shaw. 

Shaw—Good morning, sir. (Exits). 

(Charles Malberry gingerly examines pistol). 

Shaw (enters)—A lady to see you, sir. 

Charles—A lady! Not Miss Swainton, Shaw, is it ¢ 

Shaw—No, sir... Countess de Valenza, sir. 

Charles—Show her in, Shaw. 

Shaw—Yes, sir. (Exits). 

Shaw (announces)—Countess de Valenza! (Enter Countess de 
Valenza). 

Countess—Oh, Mr. Malberry—how do you do¢ Do I disturb you. 
I’m sure you’re busy. 

Charles—Not at all, Countess, I assure you. I am just amusing 
ryself with this. When one has only a few minutes to live a little 
amusement is pardonable. 

Countess—O, Charlie! You are going to kill yourself—I knov it. 
I feel it, ever since last night I felt it. That is why I came here now. 


I want to confess all. 
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Charles—I know it, Countess. Last night, between London and 
Dublin, most important State papers disappeared from my possession. 
I travelled alone—alone, except for my man, who trusts me implicitly. 
At Holyhead I met you, Countess, and had the pleasure of your company 
on the boat. There is now only one thing for me to do. (Indicates 
pistol). 

Countess—Yes, yes; that is what I realise. I know you would 
never suspect that I took the papers, but I did really. Yes, it surprises 
you. O, Charlie, if you knew what it cost me to take them. I kept 
saying to myself what a shame to take advantage of his innocence, and 
then you were so nice to me, Charley—for you I could give up 

Charley—-The papers. 

Countess—Everything in the world, if you swear you mean what you 
said last night, and will give up everything for me. 

Charies—Everything. 

Countess—Yes, everything. Give up these affairs of State, for which 
you are so badly fitted—instead of papers, intrigues, plots—we will 
just have our two selves to think about—we will live as children and play 
together—ycu will hold my hands as you did last night. You will only 
have your little Zoe to think about and love. 

Charles—Listen, Zoe. I have been guilty of a grave dereliction 
of duty, for which I am about to pay the extreme penalty, if this beastly 
thing doesn’t miss fire. Those papers were my first mission. It wouldn’t 
be so bad to have had them taken by a man and an enemy, but by a woman, 
and such a woman! I am disgraced, and deserve at least to be shot. 
Yes, Zoe, when you took those papers, you took my honour, and conse- 
quently my life—it is all over—all over. 

Countess—No ! No! Charlie ; you must not, for my sake you must 
not even shoot at yourself; you are out of practice and will surely hit 
yourself, No! No! I took your life, as you say ; but you took from me 
more than my life—you took my love. Oh, Charlie, I have brought you 
back the papers; they are here; take them. I shall be disgraced in the 
service ; but, no matter ; I will brave allt for you and with you. 

Charles (Embracing her)—Zoe, you have made a new man of me. 

(Miss Kitty Swainton enters hurriedly, wearing a motor outfit. 
She stops a moment, then recovers herself and becomes quite 
composed.) 

Kitty—Oh, Mr. Malberry, how do you do. I was just passing, 
and expecting you had returned, I came in to show you my new cycling 
togs. What do you think of them,eh¢ They’re gorgeous, aren’t they ¢ 
(She pirouettes). 

Charles—You look charming, Kitty. Quite. May I introduce 
the Countess de Valenza; Countess de Valenza, Miss Swainton. 

Both Ladies—How do you do ¢ 

Kitty—Thad such a funny experience coming along on the motor bike. 
At the corner of the square there were some men fixing the electric wires 
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or something ; they had one of those triangle-shaped ladders stretched out ; 
it just occurred to me to see could I ride through 1t—it was the closest 
' shave you can imagine. I would have got through by an inch, but they 
had a stupid rope tying the ladder together, so the whole bag of tricks 
came down. I rather fancy the man on the ladder must have been hurt 
badly ; but their wives rather enjoy these accidents, you know, as they 
get no end of money out of the insurance company, and have a ripping 
time drinking and wearing fur coats. I stopped and spoke quite pleasantly 
to the policeman, and gave your name—you don’t mind, I know ¢ 

Charles—Oh, not at all; charmed. 

Kitty—You, most likely, will have to go to jail—you’ll be quite a 
martyr. 

Charles—“ There’s a divinity that shapes our ends.” 

Kitty—O, yes, you can make a lovely speech and become quite 
a historical character. I’m sure it feels splendid sacrificing your life 
for your class, doesn’t it¢ You would never think of such a thing your- 
self—you’d just go on existing miserably like an ordinary person. Now, 
acknowledge, wouldn’t yous Just think how beautifully that rope has 
settled everything for you. 

Charles—Ropes have that advantage sometimes. 

Kitty—Well, I must run along now. The police may call at any 
moment to arrest you—you’re not nervous. ° 

Charles—Oh, no—just a little pleasurable excitement, that is all. 
As a matter of fact, it’s rather fortunate you called just now, and mentioned 
that the police are coming, for I was arranging with Shaw to notify them 
about a trivial matter just before you came in—and I have an idea that 
Shaw has a prejudice against policemen and dislikes being seen entering 
a police station. 

Kitty—Is he a teetotaller ¢ 

Charles—He is an Irishman. 

Kitty—Well, good-bye, Countess, I have enjoyed our conversation 
so much. (To Charles Malberry): Don’t bother ringing for Shaw. 
I’ll scoot along myseif, and may come across another ladder. 

Charles—But really, Kitty, you mustn’t run away like this—We’ll 
go out to lunch together, Countess—you will accompany us I know. 
Really now, Kitty, I’m dead serious. 

Kitty—You mean you won't be serious till your dead. Good-bye. 
(Exits). 

Charles (to Countess, examining pistol)—Countess, I want my 
pistol. 
Countess—-You want it. Oh, Charlie, what do you want it for ¢ 

Charles—I want to put it away. 

Countess—Ah, why do you torture me? 

Charles—Ah, Countess, why! This is an heirloom, Countess, The 
Malberrys have consistently shot themselves with this pistol—at least 
they have up to the end of the 17th century, since when there is no 
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ammunition made for it—this naturally restrains us somewhat, for there 
is but one bullet left and each generation passes it on to the next out of 
politeness, noblesse oblige. 

Countess—What a beautiful legend, Charlie. So difficult to live up 
to. How fortunate I am to be linked up with such a respectable family. 

Charles—Countess, those papers which I so carefully mislaid and you 
so conveniently found, I must deliver at a certain place at once. "Tis 
now twelve. What do you say to a little lunch at one—just you and I; 
you mentioned some shopping, I think, so I won’t keep you a moment 
longer now. 

Countess—Yes, Charlie. Iam going to have my fortune told. Last 
week they told me my fate would be a fair man on a dark sea. 

Charles—Wonderful for the money. Well, I shall count the minutes 
till one—dear Countess. 

Countess—Zoe ! Charlie. 

Charles—Zoe! (They embrace)—I’ll tell Shaw to see you out, 
(Rings). I’ve got to rush like mad to see the—Ah, I nearly gave it away. 

Shaw (enters)—Yes, sir. 

Charles—Countess de Valenza is going, Shaw. 

Shaw—Yes, sir. (Holds door open). 

(The Countess hesitates. Shaw realises his position, and turns 
his back. She embraces Charles Malber.y again, and exits). 
(Charles takes up pistol, then rings). 

Shaw—Yes, sir. 

Charles—When Miss Swainton went out did she look—well, put 
out, Shaw ¢ 

Shaw—I didn’t see her go out, sir. 

Charles—I don’t want to be sentimental, Shaw ; but you may mention 
to Miss Swainton that I died—well, like an Englishman. 

Shaw—Yes, sir. 

Charles—Well, now, Shaw; I have a double reason for getting on 
with this business; these interruptions put one’s mind completely off 
the matter in hand—this delay is, of course, not intentional, or anything 
of that sort—don’t think that, Shaw—I’m anxious to get it over, and, 
I presume, you are, too, so that you can get on with the arrangements. 
I have got a little commission for you, Shaw; it’s rather important, in 
fact, it’s tremendously important. You see this packet, Shaw ¢ 

Shaw—Yes, sir. ; 

Charles—Well, you see, Shaw, I am—rather was, a not unimportant 
cog in the great and noble structure on which the sun never sets. 

(Shaw springs to attention and salutes). 

Shaw—I beg your pardon, sir; my feelings got the better of me. 

Charles—I forgive you, Shaw. Your sentiments do you credit. 
Well, I was entrusted with a very important and delicate mission to 
Ireland—I was the bearer of these plans—plans, Shaw, for the inoculation 
of small nationalities with Imperial ideas—the mere thought that I have 
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proved unworthy of the great trust imposed in me necessitates and merits 
extreme measures. To you, Shaw, as my faithful servant, and a 
- Britisher 

Shaw—I beg your pardon, sir, but, without offence, I prefer just to 
be an Irishman. 

Charles—Very well, Shaw ; it shows, however, that of all shibboleths 
that of nationality is most persistently ineradicable, and consequently 
illustrates the importance of these plans for the infusion of Imperial ideas. 
Anyway, to you, Shaw, I entrust them to deliver. 

Shaw—Yes, sir. 

Charles—Of course, Shaw, you will not exactly appreciate the neces- 
sity of going on with this (indicates pistol) now that I have recovered the 
plans ; but, as you have heard, I expect, many times in the theatre, the 
class to which I belong, will stand everything except public dishonour. 
In your class, Shaw, these things are but imperfectly understood, which 
I will not say is not altogether a blessing. 

Shaw—-Yes, sir. 

Charles—I see no way out of it. If I did I will not say I would 
accept it; but I would be prepared at least to give it the most careful 
consideration. You, I suppose, Shaw, can think of no argument or reason 
against it ¢ 

Shaw (at once)—No, sir. 

Charles—No. If one thought of the consequences, one would never 
commit suicide. 

Shaw (after a pause)—Yes, sir. 

Charles—Yes¢ By the way, Shaw, I have often wondered how you 
know when to answer yes, and when no. 

Shaw—I attend the Technical Schools, sir. 

Charles—Y ou are a credit to them, Shaw. Well, here are the papers. 
(Shaw takes them). You will deliver them to—— 

Shaw—lI know, sir. 

Charles—You know ¢ 

Shaw—Well, sir, without offence, I may mention that occasionally 
I have dealings with the gentleman in question. 

Charles—I think I understand, and I admire your reticence. I 
presume you allude to the little nocturnal excursions where the Englishman 
most happily exhibits his inate democratic emotions, when duke and cook 
arm in arm pay homage to Maisie of the Gaiety ! 

Shaw—No, sir ; I have renounced the theatre since they’ve knighted 
actors. I have only met the gentleman on business, sir. 

Charles—On business, Shaw ¢ 

Shaw—Well, sir ; perhaps if I may mention a little personal matter, 
it will make your mind easy about these papers, sir. 

Charles—You may, Shaw; but you will not shake my resolution. 

Shaw—No, sir. Well, you see, sir, I was unable to keep up appearances 
on the wages you promised me, so I was forced to take up a position in 
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the Secret Service, sir. Of course, I ought to have mentioned the matter 
to you, sir, but I felt rather bound to secrecy. Anyway, in time, sir, 
I came in contact with the heads of the Department, including the 
gentleman you referred to, for by industry and strict attention to my 
duty I gained their confidence, and am now doing very nicely, sir. 

Charles—I find you interesting, Shaw—continue. 

Shaw—Well, sir, after you retired last night I delivered the papers 
entrusted to me in London to the proper quarter; papers dealing with 
the same matter you mentioned, sir. 

Charles (surprised)—Then, Shaw, I was only entrusted with the 
usual dummy duplicates. 

Shaw—Possibly a mistake, sir ;. but I will see it doesn’t occur again, 
sir. 

Charles (after a pause)—Shaw: did you recommend me for work 
in the Secret Service ¢ 

Shaw—I hope I know better, sir. 

Charles—I’m glad, Shaw, that at least I have not disappointed your 
estimate of me. Well, Shaw, I can only wish you every success in your 
career, and hope you will one day be the Chief Secretary for Ireland. 

Shaw—Thank you, sir. (Turns to go). 

Charles—By the way, Shaw; I suppose you understand all about 
these ancient pistols—they’re rather likely to go out of order, I imagine. 
Now this is what you pull; isn’t it ¢ 

Shaw—Yes, sir. 

Charles—A long, steady pull, I fancy, gets the best results ¢ 

Shaw—Yes, sir. 

Charles—And this, I think, is also pulled back—like that, eh ¢ 

Shaw—Yes, sir. 

Charles—I don’t want to leave anything to chance—that’s the way ; 
isn’t it, Shaw 7 

(The pistol goes off with a loud explosion ; Shaw falls ; Charles 
turns away, holding the smoking pistol. Kitty rushes in and 
clutches Charles. Shaw rises, brushes himself, and goes out). 

Kitty—Oh, Charlie ! What have you done? You have shot yourself 
for my sake, I was only joking about that bicycle; the police aren’t 
going to arrest you. I wasn’t really angry with you for kissing that 
horrid adventuress. Oh, Charlie! Charlie! forgive me. You should 
always forgive people before you die 

Charles (in a hollow voice)—I forgive you, Kitty. 

(They embrace. After a pause Charles looks up terror-stricken. 
Kitty notices him. They turn round slowly to the place where 
Shaw fell). 

Shaw (enters with tea tray, and lays it on table)—Your tea, sir. (Goes 

out slowly). 


(Curtain). 
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The Lamplighter. 


The Lamplighter. 


Here to the leisured side of life, 
Remote from traffic, free from strife, 
A cul-de-sac, a sanctuary 

Where old quaint customs creep to die 
And only ancient memories stir, 

At evening comes the lamplighter. 
With measured steps, without a sound, 
He treads the unalterable round ; 
Soundlessly touching one by one 

The waiting posts that stand to take 
The faint blue bubbles in his wake ; 
And when the night begins to wane 
He comes to take them back again 
Before the chilly dawn can blight 

The delicate frail buds of light. 


Seumas O’Sullivan. 


Etched in Moonlight. 


By JAMES STEPHENS. 
CHAPTER VII. 


But when one walks one arrives somewhere. If the environment 
had not changed we might have gone on for ever. This walk and talk 
had grown into us like a monstrous habit from which we could not break 
away; and until a change came to the eye our minds could not swerve 
from the world they were building, nor our feet from the grasses 
we walked on. 

A change did occur, mercifully ; the little variety which might deturn 
that level of moonbred, lovesick continuity or inertia ; for we think largely 
through the eyes, or our thoughts flow easily to the direction in which 
our gaze is set. 

The great park, waving with separated trees, came abruptly to an 
end. 

At this step it was yet a sward. But ten paces beyond it was a tumble 
of bush and rock, unkempt as a beggarman’s beard. Everywhere there 
were bits of walls with crumbling ledges, up which the earth was gradually 
mounting, and which the grass had already conquered. 

Under the beam of that great flat moon the place seemed wildly 
beautiful ; with every mound a glory of silver and peace, and every hollow 
a pit of blackness and mystery. A little beyond, perfect, although in the 
hub and centre of ruin, a vast edifice reared against the sky, and it shone 
white as snow in the moonlight, except where a projecting battlement 
threw an ebon shade. 

“The old castle,’”’ said she; “I have not walked this way in ten 
years.” 

And saying so, she walked to it. 

I had never been that way, and I looked on that massive pile of silence 
almost with expectation, as though a door might open and something 
emerge, or a voice roar rustily at us from the moonclad top. 

It was old, and it was built as they built of old, and built no more ; 
for the walls were fifteen feet thick, and time might have sat before it 
through half eternity, marvelling by what arts such a solidity could be 
reduced, 

We paced about it, wondering at it, and at the silence which came 
to and from it; and marvelling that men had with such patience con- 
summated so vast a labour ; for the lives of generations had passed before 
this was ended and secure. 
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There was but one door, and we came on this in our silent walk. 
It was swung to, but was. yet open just a little ; barely a whole foot of 
opening ; a dense black slit in the moonlight. 

‘I must slip in,’’ said she. 

He smiled at her, catching again her hand. And into his ear, but 
with her eyes fixed on mine, she said : 

“I want to whisper something in the ear of silence and desolation.” 

She slipped within; and, when in, she pulled at his hand. With 
a look at me, half-laughing, half-apologetic, he squeezed after her; and 
I was alone, staring at the bossed and plated door, 


CHAPTER VIII. 


There was silence without and within, but I found that my eyes 
were fixed on that silence within; and from it, as I expected, almost 
as I willed, there came, as though bred from the silence, a sound. It 
was ten times more discreet than a whisper, and was to be heard only 
by an ear that knew it would come. 

A sudden panic leaped within my heart and rolled into my ears like 
a beaten drum ; and that rage of fear was my memory, sprung suddenly 
from nowhere, of the hands that had gripped and released each other ; 
of the eyes that had flashed upon eye and lip; of the bodies that had 
swung tenderly sideways and fell languidly away again. 

And at that my mind emptied itself of thought, and I saw nothing, 
heard nothing, was nothing. Only in my head there came again a sudden 
great throb as though a muffed bell had thudded inside it. My hands 
went out without any direction from me ; they gripped on the door; and, 
with the strength of ten men, I pulled on it. 

It fell to with a crash that might have been heard about the earth ; 
and yet which let through one infinitesimal fraction of sound ; a beginning 
of sound only; so tiny, it could scarcely be heard ; so tense that the uproar 
of doom could not have covered that sound from my ear. 

It began, and it never finished, for it never continued. Its beginning 
was caught and prevented ; but within my ear it continued and completed 
itself, as a scream which I should never cease to hear; while still with 
hanging jaw and fixed eyes I stared at the closed door. 

I walked away. 

I turned from the place and went slowly in the direction we had 
come. 

I was a walking statue ; a bodily movement only ; for the man within 
had temporarily ceased to be. Within I was a silence brooding on silence 
and darkness. No smallest thought or stir towards thinking crept in 
my mind; but yet I was not quite as a dead man walking, for something 
was happening . . . I was listening. I was listening for them to 


scream in my heart. . . . 
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And then I began to run; a steady pelt of running, as though I could 
run away from them, mewed in that stony den, and yet liable to shriek 
on me from the centre of my being. 


Again the change to the eye brought change to the mind ; and when 
I sighted the great building, all glimmering with lights, I came to my 
breathless self. 

I went to the stables; found my man; and in five minutes was in 
the saddle, and, with him behind, went plunging through the darkness 
towards my own place. 

How often during that ride did I clench my hand to pull on the rein 
and go back to release them. Every minute, every second, I was going 
to do it. But every minute, every second, my hand refrained from 
pulling on the horse, and my heels gave her notice to go yet faster. 

For I was not quitea man. Iwas aninertia . . . or I was the 
horse. I was something that ran; and my whole being was an 
unexpressed wish to run and never stop. I did not even wish to come 
to my place; for, arriving there, I must halt and dismount, and fumble 
and totter among obstacles of doors and people. . . . 

That halt had to come; I dismounted in a mood that merged rapidly 
from impatience to anger, and from that to almost blind fury. In a 
little while my dispositions were made, and I was on the road again on a 
fresh beast, a bag of money and valuables strapped on the nag, and behind 
me two servants coming on at a gallop. 

I was running away from the country. I was running away from 
those two mewed up in the prison, to which nobody knew they had gone. 
But more urgently even than that, I was running away from myself. 


CHAPTER IX. 


There comes an interval which my recollection would figure as ten 
or twelve years. During this time I did not return to my own country, 
and, so far as was possible, I did not even think of it. 

For it was in my nature to forget easily ; or, by an effort of the will, 
to prevent myself remembering whatever I considered inconvenient or 
distressing. I could put trouble to one side as with a gesture, and this 
trouble I put away and did not again admit into mind. 

But a trouble that is buried is fiot disposed of. Be the will ever so 
willing, the mind ever so obedient, a memory cannot be destroyed, until 
it has reached its due time and evolved in its proper phases. 

A memory may die in the mind as peacefully as an old man dies in 
his bed; and it will rest there tranquilly, and moulder into true forget- 
fulness, as the other debris moulders into dust. But a memory cannot 
be buried alive; for in this state of arrested being, where it can neither 
grow old nor die, it takes on a perpetual unused youth; and lies at the 
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base of one’s nature as an unheard protest ; calling to the nerves instead 
of to the brain, and strumming on these with an obstinate patience and an 
unending fertility of resource. 

It has been banished from the surface to the depths; and in the 
deep of being, just beyond the borders of thought, it lies, ready as at the 
lifting of a finger to leap across these borders, as new and more poignant 
than at its creation. 

Upon those having the gift of mental dismissal a revenge is taken : 
they grow inevitably irritable; and are subject to gusts of rage so 
unrelated to a present event that their contemporaries must look upon them 
as irresponsible. 

A buried thought, like a buried body, will rot; and it will spread a 
pestilence through the moral being that is its grave or its gaoler. 

It was so with me. 

From being one frank and impetuous and careless, I became moody, 
choleric, suspicious ; and so temperamentally unstable that as I could not 
depend on myself, so no one else could depend on me either. 

All things that were commenced by me had to be finished by another ; 
for in the very gust and flooding of success I would throw myself aside 
from it ; or bear myself so outrageously that my companions would prefer 
failure and my absence to a success which had me within a league of the 
prize. 

Everything, even a memory, must be faced at last. No man can rest 
until he has conquered or surrendered to his enemy; ‘for, be success 
attained or failure, a legitimate bourne is reached, wherein the mind may 
acquiesce and be at one with the result. 

So, one day, I unburied my dead; looking upon it with a curiosity 
and fear which were the equal of each other; and having once looked, 
I could not forbear to look again ; until I became a patient, timid devotee 
of my own evil. 

A treacherous story in truth; and if repentance could have retrieved 
my crime, how quickly it had been erased. But the fact of repentance 
comes home only to the person in fault. It has no value for the victim ; 
for a man may outrun the laws of man, but the law of his self he can neither 
distance nor dodge. 

Half the value of an act is its reaction ; for the one pays and completes 
the other. My act was vanity, and here came shame to make of it a total ; 
and there, in the mixture of the two, was I, fully expressed and condemned. 
Vanity had sentenced me to shame; and shame would take up the tale 
again with vanity, and would lead me to the further justice of which I had 
need. For that which we do outwardly we do inwardly. We condemn 
or reward ourselves in every action; and the punishment we receive is 
due to us ina sense deeper than that indicated in the word retribution. 

I thought of those two ; and I thought of them shyly as one who had 
no longer the right even to remember them. For they had counted on 
my nature as they judged it; on my honour as they knew it; and on 
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my friendship as they thought to have proved it. But into these aspects 
of me they had been sucked as into a bog. I had given way under their 
feet, and they had sunk into and died in me. 

Was it a wonder that I fled across the fields fearful lest they might 
scream to me from my soul? Alas, it was there they had been betrayed, 
and there were buried; wherever else their bones might whiten. 


CHAPTER X. 


And now I began to brood on them deeply and perpetually, until 
nothing in the world was so important as they were, and they became me 
almost in my entirety. 

I reconstructed them and myself, and the happy days which had preceded 
that most wicked of hours; and I knew that whatever other enmity or 
suspicion had been in the world, there had been nought but friendship 
between us and the frankest and freest trust. I had reason to trust them, 
and had given them occasion to believe that in my keeping their honour 
and their all was safe ; and to that trust I had given the lie at the moment 

when it was reposed. 
Indeed, I was stupefied to think that I had committed this baseness ; 
for on behalf of these two I would have counted on my own loyalty with as 
little calculation as they had. 

There was, indeed, something to be said for me if that enquiry were 
rigorously pursued. But it was a poor thing to be advanced in my favour, 
for it could not be urged. 

She had halted between us for a long time ; not balancing our values 
or possibilities; but humanly unwilling to judge, and womanly unable 
towound. That delicate adjustment could not have continued indefinitely ; 
but it would have continued longer had I not forced the issue, or stated 
the position; and once a case is truly stated nothing remains but the 
judgment which is already apparent in the statement. 

It was I had failed in the trial. I whose nerves gave way. I who 
became impatient and would gamble on the chance; and the gambler is 
always an incomplete man. In all real things the gambler must lose, for 
he is staking on chance that which can only be won by the knowledge 
which is concreted merit ; and in all memorable deeds the personality must 
win, and chance has not even the ghost of a chance. 

They had bettered me; and, although they were dead and I ave, 
they were beyond me and topped me as a lion tops a dog. 

So, pride having proved to me that I was treacherous, shame came 
to teach me the great lesson of life; for in humility the mind is released 
from fleshy fogs and vapours ; and in that state only can it be directed to 
its single natural work, the elucidation of character. 

Ideas which enter the mind only have no motive force—they are 
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alive, but have not yet energy. They exist but as subjects of conversation, 
as intellectual gossip; but before a thought can become an act it must 
sink deeper than the mind and into the imagination, where abides the true 
energy of all thinking creatures. It is not the mind but the imagination 
that sets the will to work; and both mind and will obey it instantly, as 
a horse winces instantly to the touch of a spur. 

So these two, having got into my imagination, could not be let out 
again until it was satisfied that all which could be done was done, and a 
moral as well as logical end arrived at. 

I took to horse, therefore, and set out for home. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Apart from my adventure with those people my memory is blurred. 
My dealings and encounters with them are distinct as though they happened 
to-day ; but the portions of the narrative interspacing that adventure have 
already more than half faded from memory. Yet it seems to me that my 
journey back was a long one, and that ships had to be taken as well as horses 
ere I had returned and could recognise landmarks and faces. 

In many of these the passage of time was marked for me as though it 
had been written. 

Here was a dwelling which had not before been here: and in this 
place, where a house had been, there was a roofless ruin. 

Here a man tended his sheep. When I passed the last time he had 
not been old ; but his beard had whitened as though in one night of snow. 

I passed youths and girls who knew me and stood aside ; but they had 
changed from the children I might have remembered into lusty and 
lengthy and unknown people. 

The word that I was coming must have far preceded me, for these 
people recognised me with curiosity, but without astonishment ; and in 
my own house I was clearly expected and welcomed with all the prepared- 
ness a master might hope for. 

I had not hoped for any welcome, and would have preferred to come 
back as anonymously as a bird does who returns to its last year’s hedge ; for, 
although I did not wish to escape anything that might be in keeping for 
me, I did desire to inform myself of the circumstances by which I should 
be surrounded, and the dangers that I might have to front. 

There was no hint of danger or disquietude among my people. Their 
welcome was as free, their service as easy and accustomed as though I had 
returned from a visit to the next town. And the marvel of this almost 
stupefied me; while the impossibility of demanding direct information 
from those unsuspicious people plunged me in dismay. 

I thought to myself—* The bodies have never been found, and, by 
some extraordinary chance, suspicion has not turned upon me for their 
disappearance.” 
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At the thought a weight was lifted from my soul, but only for a 
moment; for I had not come back in search of security, but in order that 
whatever debt was due by me should be paid. 

But I had to know how things were, and, after eating, the man of whom 
I enquired, butler, factotem, whatever he was, replied that my return was 
known at the Castle (as I shall call it), and that a visit from them was 
expected on the next day to welcome me home. 


CHAPTER XII. 


With this news my alarm vanished and an almost excessive joy took 
its place. My mind lightened and poured into my body, as from a 
fountain, well being and energy. 

For how long? Was it more than ten minutes’ Ten seconds ¢ 
The mind that can hold joy must be strong indeed. I could no more 
contain it than I could round the sea in my palm; and, almost as it had 
swirled into me, it swept out; leaving behind only that to which I had 
a right and which was my own. 

Nothing happens without mental acquiescence, and that which 
emptied my mind of joy and my body of buoyancy was the memory that 
I should see them on the morrow, and, with that memory, egotism pushed 
up its head, and I thought—* They shall not meet the unfledged youngster 
they parted from!” 

That was all. But it was sufficient to ride me as I would ride a horse, 
and to pull me round to its direction, and to the vanity I imagined to have 
left behind. 

I chid myself for a fool. I looked back with a lightning eye on the 
wasted years ; the useless misery ; the unnecessary toil and sordid excite- 
ment through which I had passed ; and at a stroke my mind became filled 
with a tumult and admixture of emotions which no one word would 
synthesise, nor could I describe them in many words. 

In undisciplined minds a conflict of thought will provoke anger or 
sleep ; but in almost any mind a conflict of emotion will breed rage ; and, 
for the mind is lazy, a thought will seek for an emotion to rest in, and will 
lie in it as ina bed. So nobility rots in dream, and action grows stagnant 
in imagining itself. Behind life is laziness, and from it, in direct ascent, 
is emotion and lust and anger, which master words describe up to a point 
the world and its working. 

Thus, having torn myself out of anger as from a pit, I hurried back 
to it, and I found that I was thinking of my coming visitors with a dislike 
which was as near to hatred as I could arrive at. 

They were alive, and I had paid for their death! I had wasted 
myself and my years grieving for them; repenting for them; idealizing 
them in a dull torment and agitation of nerve and brain ! 
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For nothing! And nothing became symbolized by them. They 
stood for it; they were Nothing; and, with that, vanity was in possession 
again, for I stood for something as against their nothing; and all the 
coil of pride and shame and payment had to recommence. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


They came, and for a time resentment was covered by curiosity ; 
and while we talked together I found myself glancing at one and the other 
with the curiosity of him who peeps at a camel or a criminal. 

There was a difference in them, but it was not essential ; it was only 
the change which comes with the passage of time. 

All that I remembered was here, but more pronounced. What had 
been quietude had deepened to tranquillity. All that sense of certainty 
and command was more certain and commanding, for ease and power and 
good humour was as unconsidered and native a part of them as their limbs. 

He had been great in bulk, he was now huge. He had filled out, and 
filled in, and he strode and towered like a mountain. 

Her I remembered as one remembers a day of April beauty and 
promise, various with that uncertainty which troubles and delights. Now 
summer was on her with all its gorgeous endowment. 

She was a rest to the eye. She was a benediction to the senses. She 
calmed desire. For to look on her was to desire no more, and yet to be 
satisied. Her beauty was so human, her humanity so beautiful, that she 
could embrace the thought that would embrace her ; and return it absolved, 
purified, virgin again to the lust that sent it out. 

There are people in the world who are secured against every machina- 
tion of evil. They live as by divine right, as under divine protection ; 
and when malice looks in their faces it is abashed and must retreat without 
harming them; all the actions of these are harmonious and harmless and 
assured ; and in no circumstance can they be put in the wrong or turned 
from their purpose. Their trust is boundless, and, as they cannot be 
harmed, so it cannot be betrayed. They are given their heaven on earth as 
others are here given their hell; and what they get they must have deserved ; 
and they must, indeed, be close to divinity. 

Of such were these, and I hated them with a powerlessness which 
was a rage of humility ; and I mourned for myself as the hare may mourn 
who is caught in a trap and knows that it will kill him. 

I did not hate them, for they could not be hated. My egotism envied 
them. My shame, and, from it, my resentment, was too recent to be laid, 
though the eyes of a dove looked into mine and the friendliest hand was 
on my shoulder. Something obstinate within my soul, something over 
which I had no charge, stiffened against them ; and if one part of my nature 
yearned for surrender and peace, the other part held it back, and so easily 
that there was never a question as to where obedience must go. 
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I was easy with them and as careless as I had ever been; and the fact 
that I had not harmed them put out of my mind the truth that I had tried 
to do so. Not by a look, an intonation, did they show a memory of that 
years’-old episode ; and what they could forget I could forget as quickly ; 
or could replace by the recollection that in a distant time they had set me 
adrift in a world of torment. 

This did not express itself even in my mind, It lay there like a bulk 
of unthought thought ; which, as it was expressed in its entirety and not 
in its parts, had to be understood by the nerves where the intelligence 
lacked width and grasp; and there was I again in the trough of the sea 
and twisting to every wind. 


(To be continued ). 


A Fantasy. 


Thomas Hardy and his Youngers. 


LIONEL JOHNSON’S The Art of Thomas Hardy* has been reprinted 

at an opportune moment. There is something priggish and a 
suggestion of snobbism, something unbalanced and intolerant, in the 
cult to which Mr. Hardy has been subjected in latter years; Johnson’s 
book supplies the necessary corrective, for where is the contemporary 
critic who combines Johnson’s measure and learning with so sure a grasp 
of principle, both zsthetic and philosophical, to which to refer the judg- 
ments At the time of the original publication of this work, in 1894, 
Mr. Hardy was already recognised widely as an English novelist of the 
front rank; but he had not yet acquired that position of solitary 
grandeur, of unassailable dignity, which is now his, partly by 
reason of inevitable things—the passage of years, the disappearance 
of older men—and partly by virtue of one of those not-to-be foreseen 
changes in taste which mark off one generation of readers from 
another. In 1894 Johnson—an Irishman by adoption—was only 
twenty-seven years of age ; had he lived (he died eight years later) he 
would not yet be past middle age ; nevertheless, most of the contemporary 
exaltation of Mr. Hardy has been effected by those who were still children 
when Johnson’s book, the first of many on Mr. Hardy, first appeared. 
In 1894 The Art of Thomas Hardy may have seemed a very fine tribute 
of a young poet and scholar to an eminent elder. Mr. Hardy had just 
then published his most famous novel, Tess of the d’Urbervilles, a book 
which Johnson praised, though with certain reservations. Of many of 
the earlier Wessex novels, Johnson had spoken with a respect and admira- 
tion akin to reverence. If there was nothing about Mr. Hardy’s verse 
in this book, it was because Mr. Hardy had not yet published verse. His 
first book of poems appeared in 1898. Johnson reviewed it in The Academy, 
and the review has been reprinted in Post Liminium: a volume of papers 
and essays collected after the young critic’s death. Here Johnson 
recognised quickly the interesting quality of Mr. Hardy’s poetry, “‘ its 
grave felicity of dolourous phrases and iron music.” I doubt, however, 
if to-day Johnson’s tribute to Mr. Hardy’s work, whether in prose or 
verse, will completely satisfy the younger English critics in their zeal for 
Mr. Hardy’s fame. 

Nowadays it is by Mr. Hardy’s verse, rather than by his prose, that it 
is chiefly the fashion to swear. The publisher of Johnson’s book, Mr. 
Lane, gives us in an introductory note some interesting information about 
Mr. Hardy’s career as a poet. Much of Mr. Hardy’s earliest work was 
in verse, but of this everything with the exception of one poem, was 
destroyed. In 1898 Wessex and Other Poems appeared. Sub- 
sequently, with the exception of a collection of short stories, every volume 
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from Mr. Hardy’s pen was in verse, until to-day, in his eighty-third year 
‘he is regarded by many not only as our greatest living novelist, but also 
as our greatest living poet.” 

What a record ! observes Mr. Lane, in conclusion ; and, undoubtedly, 
Mr. Hardy’s age makes a great impression on his country. To become 
very great in England you need only live very long, says an Irishwoman of 
my acquaintance. But this is not quite just so far as England’s treatment 
of Mr. Hardy in concerned ; his art at no time lacked recognition. His 
novels have always been more popular than Meredith’s, for example, 
although Meredith was at one time (now no longer) a greater name with 
the select minority of readers and the leaders of poetic fashion. This is 
a curious thing, because Mr. Hardy’s novels have in them many elements 
unsuited to the taste of the circulating libraries. The circulating libraries 
like happy endings and a philosophy, if philosophy there need be, of a 
genial kind. Mr. Hardy does not provide happy endings, nor is his 
philosophy of the genial order. He may seem to have courted un- 
popularity, unsuccessfully. But he is under the. illusion, apparently, 
that he is unpopular, and that he has a great deal to complain both from 
the public and the critics. ‘‘ What ought to be must be,’”’ he seems to 
argue, ‘‘ and I knowing the foolishness of the popular taste, have the right 
to assume that my books have made hundreds of enemies. Have I not 
sounded the ‘ note of revolt’ like Shelley and Byron¢—and consider their 
fate.’ Lionel Johnson touches on this point in his book, and shows that 
there can be cant on the revolutionary side, as well as on that of convention 
and conservatism. ‘‘ Writers of the poorest stuff, which is not literature 
at all, talk boldly of their high artistic mission; they cry out with Lady 
Wishfort in the play: ‘If you think the least scruple of carnality was 
an ingredient!’ These suspicious and suspected persons, could we 
believe them, are all for the dignity of sacred art; just as the loudest 
clamourers against many public burdens are those who do not bear them. 
Now, as in Swift’s age, ‘some men, under the notion of kneading out 
prejudice, eradicate virtue, honesty, and religion’; and now, as in Swift’s 
age, ‘ when a true genuis appears in the world, you may know him by 
this sign, that all the dunces are against him.’ ” 

The younger leaders of poetic fashion to-day claim Mr. Hardy as 
their particular and great discovery, as a man who threw pearls before 
the swine of the Victorian era, and could not have been appreciated by 
an age which admired Tennyson and produced the Browning Societies. 
As a matter of fact, the history of Mr. Hardy’s reputation seems to have 
been an unusually placid and happy one. He has suffered from singularly 
little abuse, and no such fun has been poked at him as was poked, for 
instance, at Browning or Coventry Patmore—the one on account of his 
alleged obscurity, the other for his apparent flunkeyism and fondness 
for deans and rectory-lawns. Mr. Hardy has not attracted the carica- 
turist as did these greater poets. But he has never been without his share 
of praise. To go back far enough from our own day, we find Patmore 
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describing Mr. Hardy as “‘ the greatest living authority on woman ”—high 
praise from Patmore. Later on Mr. Kipling hymns him as ‘‘ Lord of 
the Wessex lands and of much else beside.” Stevenson alludes to him 
in the same breath with Tolstoi. It is true that the people for whom novels 
are a pastime, an aid to digestion, an escape from realities, have never 
read Mr. Hardy’s (why should they, indeed ¢;) but he has always had 
admirers among that conservative cultured class of readers, bred on 
Fielding, Scott, Thackeray, which was slow, for instance, in understand- 
ing Meredith. He has received the Order of Merit, and royalty itself has 
signified awareness of his existence. His poetry latterly has had an 
immense réclame in the ‘‘highbrow’’ Press. What, then, is the substance 
of Mr. Hardy’s complaint: Complaint he has made—first, in an old 
essay on Candour in English Fiction ; then in a preface to the second 
edition of Tess of the d’Urbervilles ; lastly, the other day in an introduction 
to Late Lyrics and Earlier. He was so hurt, we are told, by something 
in the reception accorded to Tess and Jude the Obscure, that he ceased 
to write novels and turned his attention wholly to poetry. Is it possible 
that Mr. Hardy exaggerates or distorts the meaning of such criticism 
as he has received just because he exaggerates his own significance as a 
revolutionary, a devastating commentator on life and society? ‘‘ The 
highest flights of the pen,” he once wrote, ‘‘ are often, indeed mostly, 
the excursions and revelations of scribes unreconciled to life; while the 
natural tendency of a government would be to encourage acquiescence 
in life as it is.” Mr. Hardy remembers the fate of Byron and Shelley, 
and immediately supposes, as soon as any critic ventures to question the 
“* philosophy ” of his stories and verse, that something of the same sort 
is about to happen to himself. 

- In truth, Mr. Hardy has lived in a very tolerant age, an age in the 
latter end of which tolerance is scarcely to be distinguished from indiffer- 
ence. Mr. Hardy himself is not an indifferentist ; he is keenly interested 
in ‘‘ ultimate questions,” the why and wherefore of things; so that he 
must be somewhat surprised in this connexion by the attitude of 
many of his younger admirers. One of these announced confidently 
and cheerfully the other day, in allusion to Victorian anxieties about 
the meaning of life, that ‘‘ we’ i.e., the present generation ‘“ have 
given up the riddle as a bad job, and are not a penny the worse.”” These 
young men tell us to read Hardy for his poetry, and not to bother about 
the philosophy. We reply, while recognising, of course, that Mr. Hardy 
is an artist and not a writer of philosophical treatises, that this is a counsel 
of impossibility. Johnson, in his chapter on ‘‘ Sincerity in Art,” puts the 
position very clearly. There is running through all Tess of the d’ Urbervilles 
an insinuated argument or a casual comment which one may or may not 
accept, but which certainly one cannot honestly ignore : 

In art, nothing is more difficult than to turn theories of ethics, or of 


metaphysics, into living motives—for a false step is irrecoverable ; a false 
thought may vitiate the whole book. It is not so with the treatment of 
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facts. . . . Hugo may give us impossible science, confused learning, 
grotesque history ; but it is not that which can condemn him, just as it 1s 
4ot absurdities of detail which can condemn Euripides: it is bad logic, 
bad inference, misrepresentation of a mind. 


Precisely from the artistic point of view we may object to Mr. Hardy’s 
manner in the most famous of his novels—‘* When the reader is following 
the fortunes of Tess he hates to fall into some track of thought which 
leads him into the debatable land where he must listen to Aristotle and 
Rousseau, Aquinas and Hegel, Hobbes and Mill. Lucretius, whose argu- 
ment is much that of Mr. Hardy, has no hesitation in stating his plain 
reasons in unadorned language, one by one ; that done, the spirit of poetry 
leaps from its restraint and chaunts the dirge of worlds and men.’”’ Latterly 
Mr. Hardy has shown a considerable impatience—in connection with 
certain comments on his poetry—with those who have called him a 
‘* pessimist.”” It is hard to give any other name but that of pessimism 
to the conclusions inserted in Tess, as in some also of the poems : 


How arrives it joy lies slain, 

And why unblooms the best hope ever sown ¢ 
—Crass Casualty obstructs the sun and rain, 

And dicing time for gladness casts a moan... . 

These purblind Doomsters had as readily strown 
Blisses about my pilgrimage as pain. 


Mr. Hardy is entitled to his philosophy ; but so also are his readers 
entitled to their objections to his arguments ; and since in his work these 
arguments obtrude so often into a position of prominence, a form o- running 
commentary on the whole, the advice to us that we should ignore them, 
and simply concentrate on the writer’s ‘‘story’’ and his ‘‘ poetic spirit,’’ 
is vain. To say this is not to quarrel with Mr. Hardy because his books 
do not present a cheerful picture of life. Many, as Johnson points out, who 
utterly disagree with Mr. Hardy’s thought are not less than he under 
a necessity to realise the sorrow of the world; they simply are unable, 
without abnegating their reason, to accept the particular character of 
Mr. Hardy’s indictment of things, the particular ‘*‘ moral ’’ which he desires 
to convey. We should recognise the poetic truth of the piteous story of 
Tess, and could do so more effectively were the author’s controversial 
commentary on his own creation omitted—a commentary which, as we 
can readily agree, has little intrinsic or original value, and no essential 
bearing on the problem of Mr. Hardy’s status in English literature. -But 
the out-and-out Hardyites do not face the issue squarely. Do they regard 
Mr. Hardy’s commentary to Tess, to the poems, as (in Johnson’s words), 
“lucid and cogent?’ They will not commit themselves, and yet at 
the same time they accuse objectors to this commentary of being belated 
Victorians, optimists of the sort satirised by Voltaire. But until they 
will themselves justify the commentary, judgment goes by default in 
favour of the objectors who find that Mr. Hardy’s art has sometimes. 
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been damaged by the intrusion therein of a bad logic, a thought that 
- fails in cogency and in lucidity. 

One of the young English poets, Mr. Graves, tells us of a recent 
visit paid to Mr. Hardy’s home, where he found the master marking in 
the index of his latest volume the ‘‘ pessimistic, optimistic, and neutral 
poems.” The two former categories, according to Mr. Hardy, paired 
off fairly closely. If too much stress, as apparently Mr. Hardy claims, 
has been laid on the gloomy or saturnine aspect of his work, this is largely the 
fault of the young men who are most intolerent in his praise. They have 
never ceased to exalt Mr. Hardy at the expense of poets like Browning 
or Tennyson, precisely because Mr. Hardy has dared to be gruesome 
and cynical, preferring to ‘‘ vindicate the ways of man to God rather than 
to vindicate those of God to man.” But there can be a humbug in 
pessimism as well as a humbug in optimism—and the one in time will 
become as tedious as the other. Mr. Graves quotes Tennyson on the 
English landowner— 


A patron of some thirty charities; 
A pamphleteer on guano and on grain, 
A quarter sessions chairman, abler none— 


as an instance of the kind of cant from which Mr. Hardy has 
delivered his compatriots. The lines are, indeed, an ugly instance 
of Victorian pomposity, illustrating Tennyson’s occasional tendency 
to minister as of duty to the  self-satisfaction of well-bred and 
well-fed Englishmen. We say nowadays that such lines are 
sentimental or insincere. But an opposite spirit to that of Tennyson 
on such occasions may also become a habit, and be equally insincere or 
sentimental ; and such a spirit may, perhaps be discerned in those poems 
of Mr. Hardy’s which seem designed to shock naive and simple souls. 
Mr. Hardy, delightedly exclaims the author of Eminent Victorians, can 
always be relied on to dash the hopes of the sentimentalists to the ground ; 
instance that celebrated poem on the little dog who visits his mistress’ 
grave, not as a token of fidelity, an example of the superior feelings of 
the dumb creation, but 
“To bury a bone, in case 


I should be hungry near this spot 
When passing on my daily trot,” 


or that other poem, In the Cemetery, where mothers squabble over the 
identity of their children’s graves, not knowing that since the main drain 
had to cross, the lot had been moved some time ago; or that novelette 
in verse on the grand christening in a Marquis’ house, with royal sponsors, 
that came off in spite of the death of the Marquis’ child. : 


Well, since we can't christen the child alive, 
By God we shall have to christen him dead, 
The marquis said. 
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How ‘‘ refreshingly horrid,” what an ‘‘ admirable grim jest”! The 
headmaster of an English school commends these pieces to reciters at 
village concerts by way of antidote to Miss Wheeler Wilcox’s poetry. 
But why forget the author of th Ingoldsby Legends, who could also tell 
‘* sly,” ‘* ferocious ” stories, only better ¢ and we all remember his tale 
of the elderly husband who fell into the pond while fishing for eels. The 
body is recovered, the coat pockets are bulging with excellent fish; next 
day the young and lovely widow, suitably adorned in mourning, orders. 
that Sir William be again thrown in the pond: 


Go throw Sir William again in the pond, 
Perhaps he’ll catch us some more. 


Grim jest, too, and hard on the sentimentalist; only there is no: 
implication here of philosophy or of a ‘‘ moral ’”’ such as Mr. Hardy’s 
work proposes. The substance or material of each is similar; but not 
the spirit—for the spirit of pieces like In the Cemetery is, properly 
analysed, seen to be as solemn as anything that the Victorians ever 
perpetrated. There seems to be a deliberate endeavour to disturb, as 
horridly as possible, our complacencies ; and for that reason these poems 
will ‘* wear’ no better than the worst work of the Victorians, written 
with the opposite intention. Many poets have made mistakes, or lacked 
inspiration at times; and much of Mr. Hardy’s poetry is beautiful and 
moving, and of another order, like Tennyson’s, and will survive. What 
is strange is that contemporary critics should have singled out the mistakes 
for special praise, thus falling into precisely the same error for which they 
agree to ridicule their predecessors of the Victorian era, mistaking} for 
immortal poetry the response to some local and temporary movement of 
taste and opinion. 
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